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Geyser-power: 
the safe fuel? 

By David F. Salisbury 

Boston 

The ground begins to shake. Sud- 
denly a column of steam and spray 
bursts from the earth with a tre- 
mendous roar. 

This is the picture that the "word 
“geyser" evokes for most people. But 
to scientists and engineers the power 
of such an eruption is a potential 
source of energy. So around the world 
the drive is on to create increasing 
numbers of man-made geysers and to 
harness them to generate electricity. 

The geyser also happens to be a 
close cousin to poisonous hot springs, 
earthquake faults, and smoldering 
fumaroles (holes from which steam 
escapes).' As a result, geothermal 
energy has many potential environ- 
mental problems. Water pollution, 
noxious gases, earthquakes, and sink- 
ing land must be reckoned with. Over 
the long term, the heat and steam 
released by a great many geothermal 
plants could alter the climate. 

Proponents confident 

Bad weather effects aside, scien- 
tists and engineers charged with the 
task of harnessing natural steam are 
confident they can overcome these 
difficulties with present-day tech- 
nology. . .at a price. 

Presently, the one geothermal 
power plant in the U.S. — the Geysers 
at Nlland. Calif. — produces the 
cheapest electricity In the country. It 
costs about half that from a nuclear 
reactor. 

The Geysers, however, was built 
before impact statements were re- 
quired. Independent scientists report 
that the consortium which runs' it will 
release only sketchy details about Its 
environmental effects. The group has 
repeatedly turned down requests by a 
Sierra Club task force to study the 
plant's operations. 

The analysis of a somewhat differ- 
ent geothermal plant in New Zealand 
shows that its chemical and thermal 
pollution rivals that of a coal-burning 
or nuclear- power station. 

Comments surprising 

This study, written by Dr. Robert C. 
Axtmann of Princeton University and 
appearing, in the March 7 issue of 
Science, has surprised many geother- 
mal advocates. It has generally been 
assumed that because It is natural, 
geothermal Is a "clean" energy 
source. 

But at the Wairakei plant. Dr. 
Axtmann documented a number of 
problems; 

• The plant’s stubby smokestacks 
release large amounts of hydrogen 
sulfide in high concentrations. 

• Arsenic has built up in water 
plants growing in the river where 
mineral-loaded brine is dumped. 
When a local farmer used some of 
these plants for fodder, 00 of his cattle 
died. 

• Mercury was found In excessive 

concentration tn rainbow trout down- 
stream. ★Please turn to Page 4 


Congress 
aid stance: 
food minus 
bullets 

By Robert P. Hey 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Is it practical for the United States 
Congress to give Cambodia metre food 
— if it does not also provide military 
aid to keep open Phnom Penh airport, 
the city’s last link with the outside 
world? . 

This is the question the Congress 
wrestles with during its current series 
of votes on U.S. aid. 

It is expected eventually to take two 
steps — approval of food aid and 
rejection of additional military help. 
The congressional majority, which 
favors this position, offers this answer 
to the question, say several sources: 

Congressional refusal of military 
aid could result In the removal of 
President Lon Nol from office, as 
Cambodians themselves seek some 
way to end the fighting. The govern- 
ment that succeeds him then hope- 
fully would, with the approval of the 
communist insurgent Khmer Rouge, 
permit U.S. planes to continue to 
deliver foodstuffs to the airport — 
rather than the Khmer Rouge slut- 
ting down the facility by military 
force. 

"At least," one source says, "that's 
what we’re hoping" — acknowledging 
that this scenario may he based more 
on hope than fact 

Pressure to resign 

In any case, such a posture has the 
indirect effect of putting heavy con- 
gressional pressure an Loti Nol to 
resign, as a Senate subcommittee 
prepared to vote Tuesday afternoon 
on the whole aid-to-Cambodia ques- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, developments Tuesday 
in Cambodia sparked talk here that a 
government shakeup may be under 
way in Phnom Penh that could lead to 
the Lon Nol ouster. In one move the 
commander in chief of the Cambodian 
armed forces was fired; in another 
Prime Minister Tying Boret resigned, 
then immediately was asked by Lon 
Nol to form a new Cabinet. 

• <■ - Page 4 


California appeals court perils 
course of integration busing 

Los Angeles schools case 
moves toward the high courts 

By Curtis J. Sitomer 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Los Angeles 

Busing to achieve racial balance in U.S. schools has 
received a judicial jolt here in California. The after- 
shocks could be nationwide. 

Some observers regard the decision of a state court of 
appeal that reversed the major 1970 Los Angeles school 
Integration decision of former Superior Court Judge 
Alfred Gitelson as a major setback to ending <( de facto” 
segregation across the United States. 

However, pro-busing forces say they will immediately 
take the case to the California Supreme Court Same see 
a test by the Supreme Court of the United States as 
almost inevitable. 

The state court of appeal here based its finding, . 
overturning the Gitelson decision which required deseg- 
regation of the 650,000-student district here on a 1973 U.S. 

Supreme Court ruling involving the Denver, Colo., 
schools. There it was held that segregation must be 
"deliberate" or intentional to violate' students’ con- 
stitutional rights. 

“As far as the [Gitelson] findings disclosed,” the 
appeal court decision says, "segregation was Ignored 
rather than intentionally fostered. ’ ' 

It further specifies that in the absence of "the 
proscribed purpose or intent . . . there was no 14th 
Amendment violation." This refers to the "equal 
protection’ ’ clause of the U.S. Constitution. 

The state appeal court finally remanded the case to the 
Los Angeles Superior Court “for further fact-finding” 
into the school board’s Intent to segregate. 

School spokesmen here call the decision a major 
victory in their fight against busing. 

Superintendent of Schools William Johnson says he is 
extremely gratified by the ruling. And Donald Newman, 
the board president says it vindicates the board and 
"reaffirms that the district has not undertaken any 
action to segregate its students.” 

Busing advocates say this Isn’t enough. They paint to 
statistics that show "de facto” segregation resulting 
from ethnic housing patterns is an the Increase. And 
schools in the ghettos of Watts, and Bast Los Angeles in 
particular are moving toward all- minority enrollments, 
they say. , 

Romona Ripston, executive director of the American 
Civil Liberties Union of Southern California, a prime 
mover for school desegregation, calls the latest court 
edict "not only a setback for black and brown kids but a 
setback for civil rights in generaL” 

"Continued racism in tile U.S. Is the biggest problem 
facing us today,” she stressed in an interview. 

However, despite their commitment to continue tije 
court battle, busing advocates now privately admit that 
Urt-raaeib-uph^Jrt££d!Uigsteeper. %rv » 
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Busing— unrealized expectations 


More 

busing 

ahead? 

Flight to suburbs 
foiling desegregation 

By Peter C. Stuart 
Staff correspondent of 
- The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

Despite 20 years of efforts to deseg- 
regate American schools, racial divi- 
sions threaten to deepen in the years 
ahead — and more controversial 
busing may be required. 

So predicts the U.S. Commission on 
Cavil Rights. Two decades after the 
Supreme Court Invalidated segrega- 
ted schools, the commission sees “a 
conflicting picture of success and 
failure” — but on balance a picture 
"much at odds with the expectations 
of many American citizens who 
looked upon the [court] decision as a 
turning point in the racial life of the 
nation.” 

The commission, In a report Issued 
Tuesday, Bees: 

• Substantial progress In the 
South. Hie share of black pupils 
attending predominantly white South- 
ern schools has more than doubled In 
the latest recorded four-year period 
(1968-72) from less than 19 percent to 
more than 46 percent Tet nearly one- 
half of black students still attend 
schools where they are the majority. 

• Minimal progress in the North. 
The proportion of black pupils attend- 
ing predominantly white Northern 
schools over the same four-y^ar span 
has grown less than 1 percent And 
more than 71 percent of blacks still go 
to mostly-minorlty schools. 

• Threat of future deterioration. 
"Without positive action,” the com- 
mission warns, "segregation in urban 
areas, both North and South, appears 
likely to increase, and urban-subur- 
ban racial divisions will be in- 
tensified.” 

Reason: one-half of all black school- 
children are found In the nation’s 
largest and most segregated school 
systems, where white enrollment is 
declining and black enrollment rising. 

★Please turn to Page 4 


Lisbon bombs peril April vote LOQjam Of) Cyprus brokGPI Of IS it? 


By Geoffrey Godsell 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

The attempted counter-coop in Portugal could give extreme leftists 
the excuse they have been watting for to upset the free elections 
planned for April 12. 

Two or three propeller-driven aircraft flew low over and bombed the 
headquarters barracks of an artillery regiment near Lisbon airport 
Tuesday. The Portuguese national radio — controlled by the Armed 
Forces Movement (MFA) that staged the overthrow last April 25 of the 
right-wing Caetano regime — described the attackers as "elements of 
paratroopers other elements of the armed forces who have risen 
against the democratic order set up since April 25.” 

An officer on the scene was quoted by the Associated Press as saying 
"Several men were killed. We don’t know how many.” 

Later in the day, the Prime Minister, Brig. Vasco Gonsalves, 
announced that the situation was "under absolute control by the 
WEFA.” 

The national radio identified the leaders Qf the apparently 
unsuccessful counter-coup as "those who had lost their privileges,” 
presumably nwaning right-wing officers loyal to the ousted Gaetano 
regime who are in the process of being eased oat of the armed forces. 

★Please turn to Page 4 


By a staff writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

U.S. Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger apparently has broken the 
logjam an the still-difficult and emo- 
tion-ridden Cyprus issue. . 

After talks with Secretary Kis- 
singer Monday and Tuesday, Turkish 
Foreign Minister Melih Esenbel said: 

(1) He had "very good hopes" that 
talks would be resumed in the short- 
est possible time between the Greek 
Cypriot and Turkish Cypriot commu- 
nities on Cyprus. 

(2) "In due time when there Is 
enough progress [in the Greek Cy- 
priot and Turkish Cypriot talks] Tur- 
key will be prepared to start negotiat- 
ing with the Greeks.” 

(3) He had high hopes that the U.S. 
would resume arms deliveries to 
Turkey. (These were, cut off, despite 
Ford administration opposition, by 
vote of Congress early last month.) 


Turk Foreign Minister ‘hopeful’ after talks 
with Kissinger, but Greeks say they are not 


From UN headquarters in New 
York, however, came a report raising 
a doubt about the certainty of agree- 
ment on these lines. Diplomats there 
said both Greece and Greek Cypriots 
had found proposals submitted by 
Secretary Kissinger to the Turks in 
Ankara Monday unacceptable. 

Wretched conditions 

The impasse in both U.S. -Turkish 
relations and in the talks between the 
two communities in Cyprus was the 
result of attempts to put pressure an 
the Turks to offer concessions to the 
Greek Cypriots on the question of how 
much land the Turkish armed forces 
should continue to hold on Cyprus. 

Since the Turks landed an Cyprus 


Alaska ‘bursting at seams’ before oil starts to flow 


Work force expected 
to peak about June 1 

By Howard C. Weaver - 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Anchorage, Alaska 
Living in Alaska these days is a 
little like standing at the end of a 
tunnel with your eyes closed: you 
know something is coming, but you 
can’t tell exactly what 
It is certain that, even before the 
first piece of pipe is actually laid, the 
trans-Alaska oil pipeline project is 
changing the face of the state. 

But the extent of the Impact is still 
unknown. 

In about two weeks, men and 
machines at Tonsiiia River will lay 
the first segments of pipe. They have 
been planning it since 1968, and 
working around the clock since the 
summer of 1974 just to get ready for 
the effort scheduled this summer. 

Big push to come 
The big push is yet to come. The 
construction work force is to peak 
about June l at between 14,000 and 
16,000 workers. Such is the complexity 
of the project that company officials 
cannot estimate the totals any closer 
than that. 

But they can come closer than 
government planners who must deal 
with the social impact of the project. 



Trans-Alaska pipeline— 'black gold’ rush about to begin 


AP photo 


Fairbanks, the center of activity so 
far, is bursting its municipal 
The only dally newspaper in town 
almost never has a classi f ied ad 
under "houses for rent.” 

Officials at Alyeska Pipeline Ser- 
vice Co., the firm responsible far 
running the construction project, still 
predict completion- an time In 1977 , 
but there is growing skepticism. 
Alaska government leaders are 
watching with some alarm; Alaska la 


running out of money and counting an 
all revenue to bail it out The money 
does not flow until the ail does. 

Economy booming 

The private economy, however, is 
booming. Unemployment is still 
staggeringly high at 12 percent, but 
the pipeline Is generating millions of 
.dollars each day for the local econ- 
omy. Alyeska and subcontractors 
spend a million dollars a day in 


Fairbanks, not counting salaries 
which often top $1,000 weekly per 
man. 

Every indicator is up. Merchandise 
declared at the Canadian border 
crossing totaled about $ 226,000 in 
1978; it was more thaw $us nfllloo 
last year. 

Officials say about 36 persons each 
week from out of state was all the 
Anchorage. unemployment office ever 
★Please turn to Page 4 


last August, to head off what they 
thought was the imminent union of 
Cyprus with Greece on the initiative 
of the now-ousted and discredited 
colonels' junta in Athens, their armed 
forces have moved to hold about two- 
fifths of its geographical surface. This 
despite the fact that Turkish Cypriots 
make up only about one-fifth of the 
population, virtually all the rest being 
Greek Cypriots. Many of these Greek 
Qypriots have fled from their homes 
In Turkish-held Cyprus and are living 
as refugees in wretched conditions. 

The Turks have made it clear they 
Intend to keep their foothold on at 
least most of what they now occupy 
and with Turkish C y priots hence 
★Please turn to Page 4 

Food prices 
likely to rise 
slower in ’75 

By Robert M. Press 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Chicago 

Shoppers can expect food prices to 
rise about 10 percent this year, with a 
possible leveling off or even decline 
by late 1975. 

Beef prices, down from last year, 
will continue to be low for. "quite some 
time,” but the price of park, eggs, and 
poultry win "go up," says the top 
eccsiomist in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture (USDA). 

Most of the price Increases will not 
go to the farmers; they will pay for 
rising transportation, processing, and 
retailing costs, adds Dr. Donald 
Paarlberg. director of agricultural 
economics for the department. 

Hie classic debate 

Even as he spoke to four reporters 
here this week. Congress was wres- 
tling with the problem of rising food 
prices. A bill approved last week by 
the House Agriculture Committee 
would boost the price the government 
now guarantees to farmers for wheat 
and corn, as well as milk and cotton. 

The USDA opposes the bill saying it 
would lead to higher prices for the 
< lonSUxnor - ★Please .turn to Page 4 
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Congress 
warned of 


spiraling 

deficit 


By Harry B. Ellis 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Wasblngton 
Congress, despite its new budget 
committees, is not yet giving "ade- 
quate attention’' to the awesome 
consequences of the growing federal 
budget deficit. 

So says James T. Lynn, new direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and 
Budget (OMB). And he predicts "a 
number of presidential vetoes [of 
spending bills], unless someone in the 
legislative process takes hold of the 
overall picture." 

That picture, Mr. Lynn told report- 
ers at a breakfast here, is changing 
rapidly, as the economy spirals down- 
ward and Congress pumps new spend- 
ing stimulus into the economy. 

“This week," continued the OMB 
chief, "we started with a projected 
[fiscal 1976] budget deficit of $55.6 
billion” — nearly $9 billion higher 
than President Ford first anticipated 
at the beginning of the year. 


Reasons for deficit rise 


What has pushed up the expected 
deficit? Mr. Ford's release of $2 
billion In blocked highway funds, said 
Mr. Lynn, the President’s request for 
$412 million to create summer Jobs for 
young people, $600 million additional 
spending for the food-stamp program, 
and other spending required to help 
the poor and Jobless. 

. Also, said the OMB director, bids 
for offshore oil-bearing tracts fell 
more than $2 billion short of ex- 
pectations, reducing government rev- 
enues by that much. 

Much of this increased deficit, con- 
cedes Mr. Lynn, stems from spending 
actions initiated by the White House. 
But Congress, he added, now Is 
dnhating additional spending pro- 
grams that cotdd further push up the 
fiscal 1976 deficit. 


Spending boost seen 

Specifically, said Mr. Lynn, Con- 
i gress appears likely to add $6 billion 
to spending, by refusing Mr. Ford's 
request that social security and other 
federal pension programs be held to a 
5 percent Increase In 1975. 

Also, he said, tax cuts being shaped 
by Congress may shrink government 
revenues and add billions of addi- 
tional dollars to budgetary red ink. 

U.S. Treasury Secretary William E. 
Simon foresees a 1978 budget deficit 
somewhere between $75 billion and 
$100 billion. Arthur F. Burns, chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, 
predicts a possible $100 button deficit. 

Mr. Lynn, while refusing to be 
drawn into the numbers game, profes- 
sed deep concern, “because I do not 
see proper coordination between Con- 
gress and the White House an overall 
spending.’* 


Committees praised 

The new budget committees of 
House and Senate, added Mr. Lynn, 
are “doing their best” to develop by 
April 15 an overall spending target far 
fiscal 1976, which begins July 1, 1975. 
Efe praised the committees’ efforts, 
since by law, noted Mr. Lynn, the new 
budget committees are not required 
to set overall targets until 1977. 

Nonetheless, said the OMB direc- 
tor, he finds other congressional com- 
mittees still developing new spending 
programs, without coordination. 

The danger, he Indicated, Is that the 
U.S. Treastny and other gov er n ment 
agencies may be forced to borrow so 
heavily to finance the growing deficit, 
that private borrowers could be 
squeezed out of the market and 
interest rates would rise, prompting 
. some Americans to withdraw savings 
from thrift Institutions, In search of 
higher returns on their money. 


Leaders discuss how to preserve Europe 


Wilson lists British terms for staying in market; 
energy, superpowers also occupy Dublin sessions 


ByTakashlOka 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


AP photo 

Lynn: deficit worries 


Dublin 

Building Europe is still largely a 
process at pumping nine parts of hot 
air Into one part of solid substance. 
The air eventually escapes. What 
remains, hopefully is firm enough to 
support the next tier of the structure. 

For two days this week, nine West 
European chiefs of government gath- 
ered in the city of Joyce and Teats to 
discuss, not so much how to build 
Europe as how to keep it from dis- 
integration. Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson's terms for keeping Britain in 
the European Community dominated 
the agenda. 

The nine leaders did not dlscusB 
what could be their most worrying 
collective topic — the tendency of the 
United States Congress to assert 
control over Important aspects of 
American foreign policy. 


through the Middle East He was 
simultaneously promoting the next 
stage of peacemaking between Israel 
and the Arabs, nudging Greece and 
Turkey toward a Cyprus settlement. 
And trying to minimize the damage to 
American-Turkteh rotations done by 
Congress’s cutoff of military aid to 
Turkey, all while keeping an ear 
cocked to Communist offensives in 
Cambodia and South Vietnam. 

European chanceries have not had 
time fully to Absorb Dr. KlMtoger’a 
outburst to British editors March 7 
over Congress’s reluctance to grant 
the administration request for emer- 
gency military aid to Cambodia. 

They have been aware for some 
months of the I m po r tance of main- 
taining their own direct links with 
Congress, and their ambassadors 
make it their business to cultivate 
Capital HUL 


a new. isolationism In the United 
States. 

This Is a substantive question for 
the Europeans, even though there Is 
not much they can do about It. Plainly 
they must be concerned at the pros- 
pect of a two-headed . conduct of 
American foreign policy In a period of 
deep economic uncertainty for the 
industrialized world as a whole. 


A de Gaulle or a Pompidou might 
have tried once more to steer their 
fellow Europeans to assert their unity 
against both the United States and the 
Soviet Union. But Europe’s leaders of 
today, including Mr. Pompidou’s suc- 
cessor, Valery Giscard d’Estaing, 
admit that the times are too dan- 
gerous to adopt such a course. 


Kissinger keeps moving 


While they were blowing hot and 
cold over New Zealand butter and 
Britain’s share of the European Com- 
munity budget, "Secretary of State 
Henry A. Kissinger was jetting 


First direct approach 
But Dr. Kissinger’s private meeting 
with British editors in London, while 
he was en route to the Middle East, 
was the American Secretary’s first 
effort to take his case directly to 
European public opinion. British pa- 
pers duly printed worried stories the 
following morning of the possibility of 


The oil crisis will have to be solved 
through the joint efforts of the princi- 
pal oil-consuming nations, including 
the United States and Japan, as well 
as through the kind of cooperation 
between producers and consumers 
envisaged In Mr. Giscard d'Estalng’s 
call for a preparatory producer-con- 
sumer wmference April 7. 


elude the long-drawn-out European 
security conference with a summit 
meeting In Helsinki in July. 

The Europeans have won some 
minor Soviet concessions to their 
demands for freer exchange of people 
and ideas. But to the extent that the 
summit recognizes the permanence of 
post-world War H frontiers, it is hard 
to deny that the principal beneficiary 
of the conference will have been the 
Soviet Union. 

When so many big preoccupations 
loom in world affairs, questions such 
aa access for New Zealand dairy 
products or the mathematical for- 
mulae to determine Britain’s contri- 
bution to the European budget seem 
insignificant. 

Tet British membership hi the 
Common Market hangs on the lead- 
ers' handling of these issues. And 
British membership is a substantive 
matter — one of the most important 
for the future of the community as a 
whole. 


On relations with the two super- 
powers, the European “nine’’ has 
fallen In line with the evident desire of 
Moscow and of Washington to oon- 


If Britain leaves, Denmark arid the 
Irish Republic might reconsider 
membership. And while Mr. Wilson 
can recommend continued member- 
ship, it will be British voters who will 
decide the question in a referendum in 
mid-June. 


Moscow seeks closer ties with Scandinavia 


Desire for security 
on northern border 


By X>e v Mhrar ka 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Moscow 

The Soviet Union Is showing a new 
and keen interest In economic ties 
with Its neighboring Nordic countries 
for three reasons : 

• To shore up What It considers to 
be the rtimtnlahing neutrality of Swe- 
den. 

• To ward off the possibility of 
NATO increasing its naval- presence 
In Norwegian waters. 

• To put Finnish communist af- 
fairs In some sort of political order by 
bringing thA vying factions together. 


Finns visit Moscow 


A delegation of the Finnish Commu- 
nist Party visited Moscow in Febru- 
ary including party leader and head 
of the revisionist wing Aarne Saari- 
nen as well as the leader of the 
smaller Stalinist wing, Talsto Slnis- 
alo. Moscow hopes to avoid an irrevo- 
cable split In the Finnish party — at 
any rate until after the party congress 
set fur a few months hence. 

There also appears to be a move, 
initiated by the Finnish government, 
far greater economic links between 
the Soviet Union and the Nordic 
Council. (The Nordic Council Is an 
advisory body to which Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Ice- 
land belong.) 

The idea of economic detente was 
proposed by a Finnish Social Demo- 
cratic newspaper, and the Russians 
have responded positively If a shade 
cautiously to this suggestion. * 

It is known, that Finnish Prime 
Minister Kalevi Sorsa, a member of 
the Social Democratic Party, aspires 
to succeed Urfao Kekkonen as presi- 
dent, And he may have considered it 
advisable to launch a foreign-policy 
initiative appealing to Moscow. 

The Soviets are making it clear that 
they do not visualize any kind of 
institutional arrangement with the 
Nordic Council, partly because the 
council itself Is only an advisory body 
with little political power. But Mos- 



Keystone 


NATO’s multinational navy: more cruises off Norway’s shores? 


bow would not mind improving eco- 
nomic ties with all the Scandanavian 
countries and even may step up 
pressure to this end. 

Scandinavians scoff at the idea that 
Swedish neutrality Is losing its vigor.. 
But Moscow considers Swedish neu- ; 
trality to be a great stabilizing factor 
an Its northern border, and if it were 
to be compromised, a whole new set of 
problems would arise for Soviet dtplo- . 
macy. 


Sweden’s Palme 4 


The Soviets are concerned over the 
critical attitude of the Social Demo- 
cratic Swedish Prime Minister, Olof 
Palme, to superpower detente. The 
Swedish view, which is shared to a 
lesser or* greater degree by many 
nonattgned countries, is that Sovtet- 
American detente is a bilateral effort 
to define International spheres of 
Influence and reduce mutual levels of 
armament without reducing the su- 


perpowers’ overall superiority over 
others — especially nonattgned, 
smaller countries. 

The Soviets dispute this inter- 
pretation hotly. But beyond this ideo- 
logical reservation by the Swedes, 
Moscow has been concerned, too, with 
. recent vigorous Swedish efforts to sell 
their sophisticated Vlggen supersonic 
fighters to NATO. 

The Soviet Government considers It 
a breach of Swedish neutrality and 
have said so. For the ttn re being, 
however, it has become a non-issue 
since the Swedes have withdrawn 
from the competition because they 
cannot cut their prices as demanded 
by the NATO countries. 


glan anxiety to protect Its offshore oil 
Ins tal latio ns in the Barents Sea, 
which is close to some very sensitive 
Soviet defense tnatnUaHnnw may lead 
it to Invite NATO's naval presence In 
the area. This would irritate Moscow, 
and the Soviets hope that a com- 
bination of diplomatic approaches 
and economic Inducements will per- 
suade Norway to avoid such amove. 


Norwegian fraction 
At the same time, greater economic 
cooperation might help to reduce 
friction with some of the other Nordic 
■ countries, especially Norway.. 

Moscow is concerned that Norwe- 


The Soviets have every reason to 
welcome stronger economic ties and 
simultaneously Improve the political 
climate between the Soviet Union and 
the Nordic countries. This Is consid- 
ered to be all the more desirable 
because of the new dimate being 
established In Soviet- West Europe an 
relations. 


Moscow Is waiting to see how the 
other Nordic countries, which do not 
have the same sort of relationship 
with Moscow as Finland, react to the 
idea. 


Students sent to help rural Ethiopia opt of primitive 


By Henry S. Hayward 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 
The work is spartan but the heed is 
tremendous. 

That Is the essence of reports 
trickling back to this capital city 
about activities of the first battalions 
of student campaigners who have 

be ensmt to the countryside. 

Their assignment: to teach and help 
Ethiopia's rural masses who live a 
■primitive life of poverty. One of 
their jobs will be to explain the new 
socialist land-reform proclamation 
whereby the Ethiopian military gov- 
ernment has confiscated all the na- 
tion’s agricultural grazing land in the 
name of the state. 


countryside communities. Included 
are digging wells for tiny villages — . 
and even providing separate drinking 
places for animals and humans. 


The 92. student campaigners In tfoy 
Gechl In Uhihabor Province, for ex- 
ample, first cleaned the town and 
reorganized its marketplace. Then 
they fenced the springs. Next they 
dug a pit to bury large numbers of 
stray dogs that Infest the area. The 
dogs still were to be rounded up. 


In Mattu, 108 u ni ve r sity and blgh- 
school students made titeir- initial 
project the building of a shelter, for 
beggars. They also cleaned Springs 
and fenced them off, dug three wens, 
and worked on a resettlement project 
for 30 famlllea being moved to govern- 
ment land. 


Springs fenced 


But these are only the physical 
projects for the group, which Includes 
38 girls. They .also find time to 
educate rural -folk. In visits to individ- 
ual homes and at community meet- 
ings, the young people from the etty ! 
tell farmers and shepherds what the 
socialism of the new military govern- 
mant hopes to provide for them. 


The story Is much the same In 
Gattra, described as a remote settle- 
ment. ' A gain, ' springs have been 
fenced to provide separate drinking 
facilities for animals and people. Five ' 
new wells have been sunk. A entail 
pilot has been Cleared to grow vege- 
tables to supplement the local ration. 
Villagers win be encouraged, to do the 
same; although seeds are In short 
supply. 


Compulsoryprogram 


Meanwhile the first tasks of the 
student campaigners, according to 
accounts from the field, are to provide 
the most elementary necessities In 


. What the villagers think of this 
Infusion of urban youngsters into their 
close-knit society so far has not been 
reported, although rumors of friction; 
between the two are heard here. 


Adult literacy classes are planned 
foe all areas. But the start of this 
project apparently was delayed some- 
what by the need for even more basic 
faculties. 

For these students in the coim- 


tryside, the day starts at 6:80with 30 
minutes of exercises before break- 
fast. The work program begins at 8 
sum. Sometimes a platoon walks to 
the next village to make speeches on 

market days.. 

Every evening the day’s^work is/’ 
assessed by a committee; act to Chi- 
nese agrarian communes; The com- 
mittee . also plans the next day’s 
program, revising the schedule as 
necessary. ' 

How do students like thelr new roles . 
In refashioning the nation si grass- . 
roots level? Early reports felled to 
mention this Important point but 
some students are known to be r^fuc- . 
taut to participate in the program. 
Which is compulsory. ; ~C' ' : 

An editorial In the Ethiopian Herald 
warned what It called “a handful" of 
. students who axe bucking the; system ~ 
“by employing all sorts ofldftvlous 
means.”. 7 . 

“There is no place for reactionaries 
and decadent elements lma revoflu- 
tionary society such as •tobra/*; 41.' 
added. 



By R. Norman Matheny. staff phobp*^ 

Ford-how embattled? 


Challenge 
to Ford 
presidency 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor. 


Washing* 

Just how embattled Is Preside 
Ford? There Is an appearances 
challenge from all directions — fro 
Democrats and from Republican 
But how substantial Is It? 

— Republican Senate leader Hug 
Scott has been depicted as urglx 
President Lon N e3 to step down ; 
Cambodia — an assertion that - c 
being widely interpreted as a algnti 
cant break with the President. No 
the Senator is denying that he ew 
recommended the Lon Noi ousts 
saying he was misquoted. 

Senator Scott now sppeate Jo.’l 
saying that the State Depaxtma 
ought to be considering whether 
change of government would be oc 
factor to consider. “We can’t thro 
anyone out," he told newsmen Tuei 
day. 

— House Republican leader John. 
Rhodes was quoted as saying be an 
other Republicans were deyekphi 
an alternative program to that brin 
shaped by the President. 

“It’s just not working to be the ls 
of some president’s kite,?, he; wa 
quoted In the Washington Star-New 
In an interview which his office say 
he still stands behind. V " 

Mr. Rhodes now has reacted to th 
speculation that he and other RqpcftiB 
cans were coming out 
at odds with the substance-of 6 »S*ot 
program. ' ^ ^ 


Problem ‘with Democrats'.. 


Says Mr. Rhodes: “Our problem 1 
not with the President ---InA Withth 
Democrats who for 38 out of the last 4 
years have done a miserable Job." 

Mr. Rhodes says that this plan fd 
developing such programs withtotto 
House Is nothing new — that the/s^Kd- 
story has been exaggerated, . 

— Democratic ntejority-wtei^ 
Mike Mansfield Is strongly * 
the President on aid for 
This has been seen by tbi 

be g i nnin g of serious sFOs&a^ttu 
climate of cooperation thatti»Pre : 
dent has been working bard tojjptab 
lish with congressional leaders. 

Vet the fact Is that SenAtor iteas 
field remains generally c o op e r a tive 
toward the President — speaking o 
him frequently In the. warmest a 
terms and underscoring hdw he feel 
he and the President can worit thlngJ 
out on vital domestic Issues. . - 
— The conservatives' Ban g-tinn 
hero. Sen. Barry Goldwater^ has be« 
most unhappy with some efwitat h< 
sees as the President's "liberal* 
moves — including amnesfy for for 
mer President Nixon, and the’ selec- 
tion of Nelson Rockef eller as Vick- 
President. ‘ \. 

He was also vocal in his critic&md 
Mr. Rockefeller’s parliamentary de 
clsion in the Senate that helped sh&p* 
a rule to ease the ending of filibusters 
Yet, Senator Goldwater by n« 
means has broken with the President 
They still are on ' friendly terms 
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Exiled leader says peace hope 
lies in hands of US. Congress 


With the main action in CambodU 
sow shifting' to tbe ptfflttcal stage, 
prince Norodom Sihanouk Is buy 
gfvin g assurances front Iris refpge tit 
Peking tha t fte i nanrgBnte have no 
tateottan of tnrntng Phnom Penh 

^bloodbath.” 

Reports front the ^ 

tel indicate ttaat Ow Khm**r Bongos' 
Insurgents have rattled down to ocn- 
joUdat faig their “ nooatf 1 1 aronnd the 
dty, content with spasmodic rochet* 
lug and shotting oft &u supplies 
except those getting In by atrUft - 
riririh ted to he curtailed a g*>" «m 
roesday, for the second tfaM in a 
[reek, because of rochet and artillery 
rito on the airport runways. 

Meanwhile, a government shake-up 
fra* begun — in cda ding of 

He commander in chief of Phnom 
Peub'i armed forces and the forma- 
tion of .a new Cabinet - but with no 
tndtoafion yet that the shake-up will 
He thorough enough to break the 
Impasse over peace negotiations. 
President Lon Not and Prime Min- 
ister Long Boret still appeared to be 
giving fee orders as of Tuesday, and 
Hie Insurgents have adamantly re- 

- ??hraed to .negotiate with these two 

'participants In the 1970 coop against 
: Sihanouk. Beports from Pe- 

7 ' ^ rtng and Phnom Penh follow i 

: *■ ■*s.\ .... 

■; t By John Borns 

’ Special to 

^ The Christian Science Monitor 

- - j . " : @1976 Toronto Globe and Mail 

. - ’ Peking 

. ^ ^prince Norodom Sihanouk, titular 
k. : jead of the Cambodian Insurgents, 
u: - .-"said Monday that the Ford adminis- 
r "?. ration is deluding itself If it believes 
-./’hat additional arms shipments to 
' ,.^bbw Penh will buy time for fresh 
7/tffdrtB toward a negotiated peace. 

. , ^7' r In an interview at his Peking rea4- 
tehee. Prince Sihanouk said that he 
r -lad talked with high- ranking Khmer 
. lodges insurgent leader Ieng Sary on 
^'Junday night, .and they had agreed 
• '•■fyey can “never accept any com- 
• / womise’' with the Lon Nol govern- 
r ~>tieiiL : 

■"—'He also said that Mr. Sary had 
- -'tenewed past assurances that all but 
' ' *--■ itendful of top figures in the Lem Nol 
-government would receive huroani- 

- * - -arian treatment 

- “The Khmer Rouges have declared 
" * tery solemnly before the whole world 
.■ ~ hat they will not make any bloodbath 

. - zi when they enter Phnom Penh unless 
. . —he md-Gcmmunlsts there resist with 
weapons,” the Prince said. 


‘-Saiiied for execution 
- The insurgents . have already an- 
* bounced the names of seven people. 


they - intend to ' execute for . treason, 
including Lon Nol, Us Prime Min- 
ister, Xnng Boret, and Lt Gen. Sob- 
tbenes Fernandez,. the armed- forces 
commander wbo U expected to be 
replaced on Wednesday. 

The Prince spoke with apparent 
feeling of the suffering of civilians 

caught up In the war. Bat he ssld he 
felt no responsibility to work for a 
compromise solution sfofee the suffer- 
ing was ’a direct result’ of the palace 

coup nearly five years ago that drove 
htm into exile and resulted in the 
alliance between m™ arid Us former 
enemies in the Khmer Ttougea. 

That, coup, he claimed, was engl~ 
neered by the United States and it was 
up to Washington to end the suffering 
it had caused by ceasing Its support 
for Lon. Nol and allowing the Phnom 
Penh government to collapse. - . 

“The war can be einded in a few 
days,” depending on the decision of. 
the Congress, he said. Even If new 
arms funds were voted, Washington 
could prop up the Phnom Penh gov- 
ernment for a few more months, 
possibly Into next year, but not lne 
definitely. 

U.S. weapons captured- 

In the meantime, much of whatever 
arms assistance might be given would 
pass quickly fwtn the hands -at- the 
Khm er Rouges, who now -were relying 
heavily on captured American weap- 
onry, according to the Prince. • 

At one point in the two-hour inter- 
view, fixe Prince noted with feeling 
that U.S. Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger had made no attempt to- 
cont&cthim during his seven vteita to 
Peking in the past four' years — 
despite the Prince’s . publicly ex- 
pressed ~ willingness at ah ejarUer 
stage of the conflict to negotiate with 
the U.S. 

Of his own future, the Prince re- 
peated what he has often said in the 
past — that if the Khmer Rouges 
establish a g over nment in Phnom 
Penh Be will be a purely titular head 
of state, playing no active political 
role. • . ■ 

He confessed, as babas before, that 
he does not “love” the Khmer Rouges 
and is nbt loved by them'.' But he. said 
he respected them as. incorruptible 
patriots - and as the only people who 1 
can give Cambodia a national life of . 
" cleanness and prosperity: ” , 



Gen.: Fernandez — ousted 

Manilas 1 Staff Correspondent Daniel 
Southerland cables (ram Phnom 
Penh: 

Only a few days before Ms expected- 
ditn ntlWfll ap fffl nniflntter in chief of 
the Cambodian Army, Lt Gen. Sos- 
thenes Fernandez was exuding an 
cqptlxrilsm which Is not shared by 
many of his fellow countrymen and 
foreign observers in Phnom Penh. . 

The Insurgent offensive is running 
out of steam, General Fernandez said 
In an interview with this reporter. 

"It is Impossible to conceive of the 
enemy taking Phnom Penh," the. 
general said. ‘They are haying sup- . 
ply difficulties now and replacing 
their losses with 13- and 14-year-old 
boys/' ... I 

“Because they are incapable of 
taktog Phnom Penh, they are trying 
to sow panic.and cause difficulties at 
the airport* 9 ^ 

General Fernandez said that ift- 
Amerlcanald were cut off, lt would be 
“a catastrophe for us," but that his 
men would keep fighting unto they' 
ran out of bullets. 

“We have to keep fighting no mat- 
ter what," the general said. “If we dp 
not keep fi ghting , they will kin us alL" 

Land-mine problem 

General Fernandez admitted the' 
-government operation aimed at r*-, 
taking a -key village six mfies north?, 
west of the airport was moving 
slowly. He said one problem was u&ei 
of land mines by file Insurgents, bu$, 
he said tm« could only alow down, no 1 
stop, Ms troops. The general also 
be was confident Ms troops coul 
reopen the Mekong River 
route within the next few months* 


Who wrote the article? 


Oil seizure talk irks U.S., Saudis 


By Johns. Cooley 
staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Riyadh, Saudi Arabia 
U.S. diplomats and businessmen 
here are deeply concerned that calls 
in American news media for a U.S. 
military invasion of Saudi Arabia and 
roadblocks to Arab Investment In the 
United States may erode or destroy 
the vast benefits the UJ5. is drawing 
from Its close ties with Saudi Arabia. 

Some well-placed sources here be- 
lieve It has already cost American 
firms substantial business. The Saudi 
Government last month gave its first 
approval for a new oil refinery and 
petrochemical complex in Saudi Ar- 
abia's eastern province to the Royal 
Dutch-Shell group. Many U.S. firms 
had submitted proposals for the proj- 
ect 

Concern voiced 
United States Ambassador to Saudi 
Arabia James Akins, Arabian Amer- 
ican Oil Company (ARAMCO) board 
chairman Frank Jungers, and Saudi 
Information Ministry officials were 
among those expressing concern to 
this reporter. 

A cover story in the March, 1975, 
Harper's magazine entitled "Seizing 
Arab oil" called for invasion and 
occupation "for at least ten years" of 
the huge Saudi oil fields operated by 
Aram co. It has deeply shocked the top 
echelons of the Saudi Government 
and King Faisal's royal family. 

The author signs himself “Miles 
Ignotus," Latin for "unknown sol- 
dier.'* Harper’s says this is the 
"pseudonym of a Washington-based 
professor and defense consultant with 
intimate links to high-level U.S. policy 
makers." 

W riter xdejuti Bed 
Informed sources here say he is 
Edward Luttwak, married to an Is- 
raeli woman with excellent con- 
nections in Israel. 

[Edward Luttwak, professor at 
Johns Hopkins School for Advanced 
International Studies in Washington, 
D.C., denies authorship of the Har- 
per's article which he considers “po- 
lemical and beneath his analytical 
standards." He says it was written by 
a person in military service — hence 
the pen name — who (according to 
Professor Luttwak) drew some. Ideas 
from a private paper cm the Middle 
East which the professor had circu- 
lated. Professor Luttwak . concedes 


flint he “conveyed" the article to 
Harper’s.] 

A recent Saudi Cabinet session 
discussed the article. It is taken so 
seriously here that "individuals in the 
Saudi Government believe this Is part 
of a concerted U.S. campaign with 
U.S. Government backing," Am- 
bassador Akins said in a private 
interview In his office in Jeddah. 

In the Saudi view fids campaign 
“also includes Sen. Edward Ken- 
nedy's recent proposal to embargo 
arms shipments to Arabian gulf coun- 
tries iri order to prepare a U.S. 
military Intervention in the area," 
Ambassador Akins added. 

Similar reaction 

Frank Jungers, chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer of 
ARAMCO, now negotiating new ar- 
rangements intended to give the 
Saudi Government 100 percent own- 
ership and the UjS. parent companies 
privileged long-term access to Saudi 
oil, reacted in a similar way. 

“If we are talking about making 
war," Mr. Jungers said In his office at 
ARAMCO headquarters in Dhahran, 
“maybe it ought to be aimed at 
Canada. After all, they are going to 
cut off oil exports to the United States 
and they are charging the same scale 
of prices as OPEC [Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries] or 
Venezuela, which is cutting back 
production. 

Mr. Akfaia recalled that during Ms 


more than two-year term as am- 
bassador here, Saudl-U.S. relations 
“have Improved dramatically. UJS. 
sales to Saudi Arabia have doubled. 
Saudi purchases of FNMA [Federal 
National Mortgage Association] and 
Treasury notes have been 
enormous." (Saudi financial sources 
refuse to disclose the exact amount, 
but it is believed here that such 
purchases exceed $3 billion, a large 
portion of the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments.) 

"Contracts signed during fids pe- 
riod for new projects, civilian and 
military, total 94 billion. We look 
forward to taking the lion’s share of 
the new $50 billion industrial progress 
package here. 

Relations strained 

"There is no doubt," Ambassador 
Akins continued, “that relations are 
strained by the current U.S. magazine 
articles, many calling for actual mili- 
tary intervention. Though these are 
irresponsible and fanciful, the -Saudis 
are taking them seriously. " 

Mr. Aldns went on, “I have encour- 
aged Saudl-U.S. joint ventures. U.S. 
security is not damaged by these, it is 
enhanced. There Is much talk of Arab 
Investment in the United States and of 
Arabs controlling U.S. decisions. 

“Of the $300 billion OPEC funds 
flowing out, even if half went into the 
U.S. it would meet less than 4 percent 
of new Investment the U.S. needs. By 
no stretch of the imagination is fills 
controlling U.S. industry. 



The latest Q/i-om Astro! 


This is the latest and most 
colorful in our popular In-, 
temational Necklaces: a 30" 
strand of beautiful beads, 
each a charming hand-cut and 
hand-polished baroque bead- 
disk, the brown, red, cream, 
green, orange colors spaced 
with little gold-color spheres, 
mix-matched in a special^ design 
to create a symmetry that is pleas- 
ing to the eye and utterly capti- 
vating with any costume. 

These-Rainbow Beads, too, come 
from India, that great natural treas- 
ure-house of beautiful agates, sards, 
jaspers and camelians. Wear one 
strand of Rainbow beads, wear 
two or three— you'll not want to 
take them off. 

You don't have to be a Neck- 
lace Collector to admire these 
Rainbow Beads. And match- 
ing earrings are yours for 
only 5L95. "Bee-oo-de-fulT 
“Sensational FV 


Rainbow 
Beads 

A Mix^Matched 
delight 
readyrtonvear 
30 inches long 

Only $11*93 

Matching 
. Earrings 
Onty9S9J 


Come to oiir gorgeous Astro Gallery — 
we want you to!— at .155 East 34th St, 
between Lex. and 3rd Aves. in New York 
City, and see for yourself. . You will, be 
charmed. Of couse, you may order by mail in 
full confidence, 
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Hm prittU lneW« SMO far pom«r/l»«fltas- *YA 

Astro Minerals Gallery of Gene - 

155 East 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 10016 

Pleis* send me: 

SereuttonaJ Rainbow Be Kb (g STUB — ’ 

Rainbow earrings □ Pierce^ wr □ Gip-bick @ SSJS P* ■ 

Sum endowd* flnduding P«“**»*? 

a bo Sates Tax If N.Y. resident) 

or •Charge my onto card: □ Master Ours* 

□ BankAmericaid OCirte 8UnChe □American Express 

Card # Expir. Date 

Name L. — — 

Address — — . — 

CHy State Z*p 

Signature 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money back 


astro , 
minerals 

gallery 
of gems 


World's Largest 
Gallery of Gems 
and Minerals 

155 East 34Jh Street; 
New York;. N.Y.10016, 


;* Anewwajio acWk^ financial security: 
•v. The zipper. 

’ the Tri-Partite Security Purse. Features new 
zipper pockglb keep your money safe. 

Plus lotsiif roomy pockets and compartments 
v . . -for ail :the after tilings m your life! In a variety of 
-t-;’ ^colors and ^t^hes. From $ 10 . 00 . ^ . 

ac|bE^GARi»^ : 

‘ • ;Prlnce Garffg St Louis, Nto. APMskrtqf SWANfCfoc. 


For 


S5" 4 Practitioners & Nurses 

OF ADVANCING YEARS 



INDIVIDUAL GARDEN HOMES WITH UNUSUALLY MINIMAL 
KENT (BECAUSE FULLY ENDOWED. BY A LOVING CHRISTIAN 
SdENnST)... 

Tea acres located ar a beautiful parklike site 15 miles east of Pasadena, 
California. Transportation provided to nearby church, shopping, 
theatres, and restaurants. Guest-tenants do own cooking in completely 
furnished homes, with individual patios, and library-lounge, hobby and 
. recreational . rooms in Administration Building. . . . .Ten years listing in 
The Christian Science Journal required.- . . . Established 1957. 

‘Write for Free Brochure 
WINIFRED STUART 

MANKOWSKI HOMES 

6819 NORTH CTTRUS AVENUE . AZTJSA^ CALIFORNIA 91702 


The ideal Slip- 
now a perfect 
dress 
underliner! 


A lingerie classic 
that has become 
more fashionable 
and useful than ever. 

Gently fashioned 
of soft cling-free 
nylon tricot 
Embellished with 
lovely nylon lace. 

The front bodice 
and back 
are daintily lined 
with fine sheer 
nylon. 

Proportioned for 
every figure type: 
Short, Average, Tall 
and Extra sizes! 

PRICE: 


*6* 

each, 

postpaid 

Style #1200 



Average length (about 37") 
Sizes 32 to 44. 

Tall length (about 40") 
Sizes 34 to 44. 

Extra sizes (about 38Vi") 
Sizes 46 to 60 
COLOR: WHITE. BLACK 



Money Back Guarantee — Send'Check ar Money Order 

SOLETTE FASHIONS 

5750 Market St., Philadelphia, PA-.19139 

Established in the year 1914 CSM-2 


THE COPPER 
PENNY... 
SOON TO BE 




YOU KNOW ITS PURE COPPER 
BECAUSE ITS A GENUINE 

COPIER PENNY 


BRACELET 


A soon-to-be collector's item that is a 
beautiful piece of jewelry- And you know 
its made of real copper because these 
are real pennies fashioned into this 
handsome piece. Polished and antiqued 
for lasting beauty, the Penny Bracelet 
is a rare chance -to own a vanishing 
piece of Americana. 


PURE COPPER 


BRACELET 


$: 




TWO FOR 
ONLY 


$5 


© 187 S THE CRACKERBARREL 
SATISFACTION GUAftAUrTBD-— ^ 


The Crackerbarrel DEPT.CZ-tm 

. 91 CABOT STREET, WEST BABYLON, NY 11704 

Pleasq jend me The Copper Penny Bracefctf. f enclose 354 shipping 
for e»ch bracelet ordered I understand that tf l »m not completely sata- 
fiad I can return the braceietls) fore full refund. 


QTY AMT. ENC. 8 . 


.{etmek or money order} 
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discovering poetry 

By Beverly L. Dygert 


did you 
notice 

the crocuses 

®prouting up 

9reen and breathlessly 

expectant 

green 

(and maybe 
lust a little 
tentative) 
in the court 
yard 
by the 
backdoor? 


did you 
notice 

a 


poem 

today? 



When “father power 1 


sets right example 


Father Power by Henry Biller, PhD., 
& Dermis Meredith. New York: 
David McKay Company. $9.06. 


By Frederic Hunter 
Written for 

The Christian Science Monitor 


By R. Norman Matheny, staff photographer 


1 . . . sprouting up green and breathlessly’ 


Poetry- the freedom to see and feel’ 


This book has many valuable things 
to say about how the presence (or 
absence) of a father, Ms love, and his 
conduct set an- example for his chil- 
dren’s future behavior. 

With the social roles of men and 
women changing drastically, long- 
held views of masculine and feminine 
Identity are being called Into basic 
question today. And certainty there 
are many stereotypes about "father* 
Mg" that need to be challenged and 
reexamined — that it is unmanly, for 
example, to cuddle one's children. 

Authors Biller and Meredith — the 
first a professor of psychology at the 
University of Rhode Island, the sec- 
ond a science writer at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology — propound 
several basic ideas. The most impor- 
tant of these is their contention that, 
regardless of how mother -oriente d 
our society may seem, father plays a 
crucial role in forming the adult Ms 
child will someday became, whether 
he is a good father or a neglectful one. 

A father, the authors believe, 
should have two basic goals in foster- 
ing his child's emotional devel- 
opment: One is to give the child a 
feeling of competence, a feeling that 
he "has learned to use his abilities to 


According to the authors, a father's 
second goal should be to give his child 
a feeling of security. 

From a basts of competence and 
security, the book contends, children 
can grow Into a firm sense of their 
personal Identities as men and women 
and will have respect for themselves 
and Uielr abilities. 


"Nurturance," the authors write, 
"has been an undervalued facet of 
masculinity in our society. Many men 
believe they may express nurtu ranee 
toward their children only by protect* 
ing them from outside dangers or by 
economically providing for the fam- 
ily. 

"Rather than seeing it as a weak- 
ness," they advise fathers, “you 
should adopt the attitude that you are 
showing nurturance-from-strength. 
You should realize that you are 
actually evidencing power and com- 
petence by showing your child how to 
throw a ball or by cuddling him — 
because you are fully capable of 
displaying your abilities to someone 
who needs to be exposed to them." A 
father’s nurturance, the authors con- 
tend, importantly affects a child's 
development of positive sexual iden- 
tity and moral judgment 


Mr. Hunter is the father of a 
young son. 


You don't have to be 
grown up to like po- 
etry, or even to write 
it. Using words to 
paint pictures and to 
express feelings is 
something everybody 
can do. Here Beverly 
Dygert, poet and writer, 
discovers something 
she never knew before 
— that poetry is ‘ the 
freedom to learn about 
ourselves and our 
world. ' Has your family 
read poetry together, 
aloud, recently? You 
might try it. 


curious or slightly Imaginative, these 
things can be poetry. They can tell a 
story ; they can sing a song. 

Look at your finger. T hink about it. 
Think about all the things your finger 
can do. Poetry is nothing more than 
stopping to think about things, dis- 
covering just exactly what the true 
nature of something really is. Poetry 
discovers answers. It also asks ques- 
tions. What does your finger do? 
How? And why? 

Poetry is stretched seconds and 
skipped thoughts. It Is time taken to 
consider something or someone. It is 
time taken to catch something. A 
poem has its finger on some small 
spot and holds It there. You can 
understand a poem by putting your 
mind's finger on that spot, then letting 
the rest of your mind soar away. Let it 
fly like a swallow exercising its wings 
or a crow circling above a cornfield. 
See what you can see from up there. 
See what you will learn. Then let your 
mind flutter back and remove its 
finger from the spot. 


rhyme. Your sentences can be long or 
short. In fact, you don’t have to use 
sentences at all. A poem can be a 
'thought and a thought can be ex- 
pressed in thousands of ways. A tree 
can talk. Maybe it can tell you how it 
feels to have snowflakes falling on its- 
branches. And maybe a tree only 
talks in phrases. 


Contradictions can be harmful 


By Eloise Taylor Lee 


Like a treasure hunt 


Branches of thought 


I have recently made a marvelous 
discovery, about poetry. Poetry is 
more than lines that rhyme or words 
an a piece of paper. Poetry Is life. It is 
you. It is me. It Is a leaf floating on 
water; it is sunshine sparklMg on a 
railroad tie. Poetry is a dog crossing 
the street. It Is freedom. But it is not 
necessarily the freedom from respon- 
sibility or worry or even the freedom 
of being able to walk outdoors. Poetry 
is really the freedom to see and feel. It 
Is the freedom to learn — about 
ourselves and our world. 

How can. a tree be poetry? It does 
nothing but stand — partly in the 
ground and partly above. How can a 
car be poetry? All it does is make 
noise and hurtle through the air. Yet, 
when looked at with eyes that are 


It’s fun, isn’t it? You can read a 
poem and raise yourself above it a 
little or a lot. You can discover what a 
poem is saying (or what it’s not) and 
you can make other discoveries that 
may be little branches of thought or 
ideas that are in complete contrast 
with what the poem is about. There’s 
no limit. It goes back to freedom and 
learning from a spot 

A poem can be part of something — 
a part of an experience, such as sound 
or color. The texture of fish scales, the 
hoof of a horse can be poetry. A poem 
is your awareness of a discovery, and 
the discovery can be about something 
very small or very large. 

Writing poetry can be fun too. You 
have to take the time to understand an 
experience and catch the full feeling 
of it. Then you just write about that 
feeling. The words don’t have to 


A good poem will lead you to a 
discovery of the essence of Itself. It 
will take you on a treasure hunt; 
leading you clue by clue till you’re 
just within reach of the treasure. And 
that's the fun of it — discovering for 
yourself just where the treasure lies 
and what it is. You can do that both by 
reading and writing poetry. 

A poem can stand perfectly still; It 
can be frozen. On the other hand, 
some poems move very fast. .They 
whirl by before you even have a 
chance to touch them. You can under- 
stand either kind of poem, by stretch- 
ing above it. You-, can pretend you’re 
practicing for a broad-jump contest — 
begin reading the poem, start running 
with it, gain momentum as you collect 
each new word and meaning, then 
suddenly you're soaring in the air. 
Woosh! You’ve landed. It doesn't 
matter how close to the marker you 
landed — just that you felt a little of 
the poem’s breeze as you were flying. 

Everything around us and inside us 
can, be poetry. All we have to do is 
realize that. Take the time to really 
look at something, feel it, think about 
It. Press our fingers ‘on it for just a 
second, ask it a question and learn 
what it has to tell us. Discover how the 
rain feels about falling down. 

Poetry can be that fountain pen on 
your desk as well as the sound of a 
wave softly breaking on the shore. It 
can be water boiling in a pot of 
vegetables. It can be a flower grow- 
ing. . 

Did you notice a poem today? 


“Now please don’t contradict 
me!" a mother commanded her 
daughter, terminating an ar- 
gument which was taking place in 
a department store. The daughter 
responded obediently but sullenly 
with silence. 

The face of one passerby regis- 
tered approval. Another winced. 
Gould she be remembering the 
number of times she had been put 
down with similar words in her 
youth? 

A third person within hearing 
range mused on the fact that 
many parents who forbid their 
children to contradict them freely 
contradict their children, particu- 
larly when the children are ex- 
pressing their own feelings about 
~ things -Does this exchange sound 
familiar? 

Child: "This sweater scratches. 
It’s hot" 

Parent: "That's not a scratchy 
sweater. It's a very cold, day, and 
you should be thankful you have 
that lovely, warm sweater to 
wear.” 

Or: 

Child: *Tm hungry." 

Parent: "You’re not hungry. 

We just ate lunch a little while 
ago.” 

Or: 

Child: “I’m scared I flunked 
that test today.” 

Parent: “You probably did 
much better than you think. You 
worry too much.” 


Parent and child 


have to take it off,” or "I am too 
hungry. Lunch was a long time 
ago,” or "That test was unfair, 
and I hate that teacher!" 

But the hesitant, unsure child 
may say to himself, "Not 
scratchy? What’s the matter with 
me?" Or, "We ate lunch a little 
while ago? I must be stupid!" Or, 
"Maybe I (to worry too much. . . . 
I don’t want people to think I’m a 
worrier." Craving his parents’ 
approval, this child may seek to 
conceal his true feelings the next 

time . 

Buried feelings, swept-under- 
the-rug feelings, not-admitted-to 
feelings are apt to promote can- 
fusion, doubt; and resentment. 


Tubby 


By Guernsey Le Pelley 


I've NEVER BEEN ON fl ' 

v , ■ , Hill like 

n — this.. 


W5R- I’ve never been 

ON A HILL LIKE THIS 


KSfc 


T \. nj 

l guess You Might say 

1 STILL HAVEN'T BEEN ON IT ! 

r 
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What he may say 

What prompts such com- ' 
monplace parental contra- 
dictions? Perhaps parents be 
fleve they know better, or they 
want to forestall an anticipated 
request, or they mean to be 
encouraging. 

-But what do such contradictions 
say to a child? 

The child with -any degree of 
self-assurance believes the par- 
ent was not listening or did not 
understand, so he presses his 
point: "It doeB too scratch. Til 


- What responses tell 

Instead of contradicting a 
child's feelings, a parent can 
respond with a noncommittal 
"Uhmznxnm,” or a question 
which invites the child to describe 
his feelings more precisely. For 
example: 

"Did that sweater feel scratchy 
last time you wore it, too?” 

"Is it the kind of hunger you can 
live with, or is it emergency 
hunger?" 

"Were the test questions tricky, 
or were they just the things you 
hadn't studied?" 

• Such responses tell children, ‘T 
heard what you were saying. I’m 
still listpning to you. The commu- 
nications channels are still open." 
They also tell children, "Your 
feelings are valid. They’re feel- 
ings you can trust. Keep in touch 
with your own feelings." 

Furthermore, if you’re not con- 
stantly contradicting your child’s 
feelings, an occasional dissent 
when you feel really strongly 
about something will have a much 
greater impact 


A Wednesday column 


Can you find and circle the hidden baseball teams? 

They read vertically, horizontally, diagonally, forwards, and occasionally, 
even backwards. ' ' ' 1 " ■■■■ 






Vivisection Condemned 


Famous Bills 


BY MANY OUTSTANDING PERSONS 



If your name is “William," you have one of 
the most popular names in the U.S. today. 
Who were these famous Bills who share this 
name? 

1. The founder of Pennsylvania. 

2. England’s greatest writer of plays. 

3. American newspaper editor and owner. 

4. Founder of the Salvation Army. 

5. The Swiss patriot who shot an apple 
from his son’s head. 


Write for free literature 

California Animal Defense aad Anti-Vivisection League 

CftMtaT WWam BdUns 215 WMtHtiSfrMt, Room 10Q 

Lot Angriu, CaRfcunii 90013 Plum MAdfeoa 6-8932 

Annual Duos si .00 
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ASP 
N D U 
S K T 
P R U 
HI T 
I N R 
LON 
LUM 
I KE 
E T R 
SEN 
T K U 
A Z U 
T E L. 
RM R 
A B S 
N Q N 
O L B 
K UM 
C A S 


S R O L 
R E R E 
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E N L O 
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A N I S 
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L N A R 


R I ED 
MSKA 


ESAP 
T N A I 


SWR U 
V A I R 
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T R A L 


D S O 
T R A 
Y Z S 
K A M 
NTL 
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GER. 
T » N 
SAR 
P A -L 
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X M U 
GET 
REG 
B A S 
A R D 
S S O 
EN D 
G U G 
UM E 
K Q R 
R S S 
EX L 
N I R 
M A K 
S R Q 
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E N R K 
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A's 

Angels 

Astros 

Braves 

Brewers 

Cardinals 

Cubs 

Dodgers 
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Giants 

Indians 

Mets 

Orioles 


SKKQ 

TSEP 


S R N L 
U E L A 


PWAM 
D E Q T 
UREO 
E B A K 
P O L C 


Phillies 

Pirates 

Rangers 

Red Sox 

Reds 

Royals 

Tigers 

Twins 

Yankees 7 

White Sox 


arts 


their fullest, to be proud of what he 
can do, and not to be crushed by what 
he cannot do." 


Viewing things 

Of unions 
and theater 


Bv John Beaufort 


Veronica A; Ragatz Answer block appears among adverts wnmts 


New York 

This season's welcome visits to the 
United States by British ex- 
peditionary acting forces Illustrate 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
such transatlantic ventures under 
prevailing restrictions. Considering 
the economic plight of American 
actors, the restrictions are no doubt 
unavoidable. Yet their effect on the 
original integrity of a production is of 
more than academic Interest to the 
ticket buyer. 

For a vivid illustration of what can 
happen to a theatrical import take 
the case of "Scapino." (The romping 
British-originated salute to a French 
classic commences a Los Angeles 
engagement in April after a sequence 
of New York successes. \ 


Few remain 


Directed by Frank Dunlop, "Sca- 
pino" and its Young Vic cast boroded 
onto the Lepercq Space of the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music a little 
over a year ago. In May, 1974 , it 
opened at the Circle In the Square's 
posh Broadway basement playhouse 
and helped rescue that nonprofit 
theater from a desperate financial 
crisis. Last September, “Scapino'* 
began a commercial Broadway en- 
gagement that lasted for nearly six 
months. Under Actors' Equity Associ- 
ation regulations, however, the in- 
imitable Jim Dale ( Scapino t and two 
important supporting players, Ian 
Trigger and Gavin Reed, were all that 
remained of the cast that first ap- 
peared in Brooklyn. 

Equity's protective restrictions are 
understandable enough In a profes- 
sion where eight percent unemploy- 
ment would be regarded as boom 
times. But the homogeneity of an 
institutional troupe inevitably is al- 
tered by changes of cast 

The season's most striking Instance 
of cast revision occurred with the 
Royal Shakespeare Company's 
"Sherlock Holmes." In the case of 
this superb revival of the William 
GiUette-Arthur Conan Doyle melo- 
drama, John Wood (Holmes) remains 
the sole survivor of the company 
which received critical acclaim when 
it opened at the Broadhurst Theater 
last November. However well the 
essentials of Director Dunlop's bril- 
liantly styled production have been 
preserved, this Is not the cast that 
won opening-night bravos. Clive Rev- 
ill (succeeding Philip Locke as Pro- 
fessor Moriarty) and the other well- 
qualified replacements all meet 
Equity's requirements. But so far. the 
recast production has not been gener- 
ally reviewed. 

For Actors’ Equity Association 
members, this season's British in- 
vasion has had its alarming aspects. 
Equity News, the union newspaper, 
recently carried an article designed 
"to put the apparent tidal wave in 
perspective." The article reminded 
• members of the strict rules under 
which alien actors are permitted to 
appear on U.S. stages. Broadly speak- 
ing. the rules limit in one way or 
another the conditions and length of 
such employment. 


Stars immune 


The only players immune from any 
restrictions are international stars, 
since their presence bestows status, 
sells tickets, and therefore helps 
employment. This season’s impres- 
sive roster would include Deborah 
Kerr ("Seascape"), Maggie Smith 
and John Standing ("Private Lives"), 
Rex Harrison ("In Praise of Love"), 
Anthony Hopkins and Peter Firth 
("Equus"), and Ingrid Bergman 
("The Constant Wife"). 

Repertory companies from over- 
seas enjoy a special status. They may 
play up to 20 weeks in any one city. 
The R.S.C., the National Theater of 
Great Britain, and the Young Vic fall 
under these regulations. 

When it comes to union rules, U.S. 
and British Equity associations oper- 
ate similarly. The most dramatic 
difference is in salaries. American 
actors on tour receive a minimum of 
$347.50 a week (and so do their 
visiting British counterparts). An 
American Equity official estimates 
minim um salaries in Britain at the 
equivalent of $75 weekly. 

Performance quality is clearly and 
to. some extent a subjective matter. 
American plays have been ruined in 
London by all-British casts and vice 
versa. On the other hand, the Old 
Vic's revival of "The Front Page" 
achieved an amazing authenticity. On 
Broadway, the largely American-cast 
"Absurd Person Singular” captures a 
flavor which brilliantly serves Alan 
Ayckbourn’s comic view of English 
suburban types. 

The possible disadvantages men- 
tioned earlier -in these paragraphs 
don't detract In the least from the 
desirability dr importance of cultural 
exchanges. Who wouldn't prefer an 
arts -united to an arms -divided world? 
At least we would never have to 
contemplate anything so pre- 
posterous or superfluous as Strategic 
Arts Limitation T61ks ! 

■ An occasional cbfannn 








Dr. Jane Goodall and son observe 
fn East Africa 


By Hugo van Lawick ONatiorral Geographic Society 


ABG-TV. Flint. 11 -month-old chimp, reaches toward Dr. Goodafl at 
Tanzania's Gombe Stream Reserve 


hyenas 


Dr. Jane Goodall, extraordinary wildlife lover and researcher, 
talks about her life and work with an interviewer, below, 
and a critic previews her new TV special, right. 
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. By Robin Wright 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 


Cambridge, Maes. 

‘ Uimurrrr-RRRRR, uuuurrrr- 

RRRRH.” The sounds of a chimpanzee 
bellowed through the auditorium. A 
startled audience peered around to . 
locate the unexpected intruder. “OK, 
where’s the chimp?” an anonym bus 
voice asked. 

Then slowly laughter broke out, as 
the audience realized the quite authen- 
tic sound was coming; from the hand- 
some lecturer an stage. Dr. Jane 
Goodall. Andthe call was part of her 
slide show-lecture an her East Afi ricdh 
research center and the chimps she 
studies there. 

Throughout 15 years of observing 
animals in their natural habitat the 
noted British ethologist has popu- 
larized her technical research in talks, 
books, and on television. As a result, 
the public’s interest in ani mal behavior 
has increased. 

"If people can understand the human 
Involvement and benefit, or identify - 
•' ' with more than the scientific side of our 
waxk then it is difficult not to want to 
know more,” she said in a recent 
' Interview. 

Work Impresses veteran 

Without a college degree or any 
practical experience, Jane GoodaH set 
out for Kenya in 1967, at the age of 18, 
where she talked noted archaeologist- 
. paleontologist Louis Leakey into a job . 
as his secretary and assistant. Quickly 
impressed, he- found funds in 1980 for 
her to set up camp on the shores of 
Lake Tanganyika in western Tanzania 
to study chimp and baboon behavior. 

The picture this “gentle intruder” 
and her student associates later com- 
, piled from their findings is radically 
different from that supposed before her 
study began. She has proven that 
chimps are highly intelligent, intensely 
social creatures, capable of close and 
enduring attachments. She also has 
shown they have an intricate system of 
communication through gesture, pos- 
ture, facial expression, and sounds. 

The soft-spoken scientist is candid 
about the origin of her own interest: 
“When I was just over one-year-old my 


mother gave me a toy chimpanzee, a • 
large hairy model celebrating the birth 
of the first chimpanzee ever bom in the 
London Zoo,” she recalled, smiling at 
the memory. “When I was eight I • 
decided I would go to Africa and .live 
with wild animals when I grew up.” 

Strong appeal to audience 

'Her love of animals and curiosity 
about their behavior has such strong 
appeal that members of her audiences 
dften ask about joining the small team 
of students ‘and' scientists 3f heir re- 
search center. • 

In touching tales about Goblin. Flo, 
David Graybeard, McGregor,- Figan, 
Worzle, Flint, and Fifi — all members 
of the chimp families in the 30-square- 
miles of valleys and treeless ridges at 
her Gombe Stream Research Center — 
Dr. Goodall relays information which 
indicates that man and chimp “share a 

- common ancestor.” Among her find- 
ings: 

• • Chimps fashion and use crude 
implements. In probably the most 
important of her discoveries. Dr. Goo- 
dall found that the chimps in Gombe 

' devise simple tools from twigs to fish 
termites out of earthen nests and make 
leaves into drinking “sponges” and 
napkins for sticky fingers. Before her 
work at Gombe, scientists thought only 
man could modify objects for use as 
tools. .... 

• Chimps have close family ties and 
show as much variety In personality as 
man himself. She points to the story of 
a young male chimp that rejoined its 
family after leaving for a whole day. 
“His small sister put her arms around 
his neck, and he went up to kiss his 
mother — a small peck on her face,” 
Dr. Goodall recalled. 

• Some chimps eat small animals 
as well as vegetation, usually altemat- 

- ing each bit with mouthfuls of leafy 

- salad.. Previously scientists believed 
chimps dined only on plants and in- 
sects. 

• There is no father role in the 
chimp family structure; the mother is 
the binding force. Since a female mates 
with several males and the father is not 


identifiable, males are not part of any 
specific family. They play only a 
protective role. Mothers stay close to 
their offspring, nursing them for at 
least three years and providing reas- 
surance for as long a&25 years. 

• Chimps perform rituals, such as 
rain dances. “Stimulated by pelting 
.rain, a group of male chimps repeat- 
edly charged down a grassy slope, 
calling loudly, slapphg^; the ground, and 
swatting trees,” DrTsGoodall said in 
describing one such performance. - 

jfyCIttatpa hhv§ their own ‘Tan*: 
guage" which directs \or calls, for 
certain responses. So far Dr. Goodall 
has identified more thart 20 distinct 
sounds made in different situations. 

Scientists expressed doubts 

When Dr. Goodall first began her 
research, scientists expressed doubts 
about her credentials and her project 
But her well-documented findings and 
a doctorate from Cambridge Univer- 
• slty, picked up along the way — an 
\musual accomplishment since she has - 
no BA — have put her in the ranks of 
the world's most acclaimed etholog- 
ists. 

She currently holds two university 
professorships, one at Stanford Univer- 
sity in Palo Alto, Calif., and the other at 
the University of Dar ea Salaam in 
Tanzania. . • 

Of the early days she recalls, “The 
Tanzanian, government originally re- 
fused to allow a single woman to set out 
alone on such a study. But I talked 
■ Mother into joining me far the first few 
months, despite her doubts about the 
effort." . 

Results came slowly 

The locals suspected her motives, 
treated her skeptically, and accused 
her of being a spy. But her interest In 
working with the people in the area 
quickly closed the gap and eliminated 
' their* doubts. Many- now are involved 
with her in her studies. ' 

Results came “oh so slowly,” she 
remembers, complicating the project’s 
funding. In the first two years only a 
scattering of . close observations was 


made; it was four years before abun- 
dant sightings were possible. 

Many nights she spent alone, with a 
blanket and a flashlight, perched on a 
steep slope with “only a small tree to 
keep me from slithering into the ravine 
below.” she recalls, in order to catch 
glimpses of the chimps. 

Patience won out, and now the chimp 
"family” lets her join them, viewing 
her, she believes, as “a strange pale- 
face primate,” harmless, and a sure 
source of freebananas. Several chimps 
t riow offer' greetings and octfasiorihlly 
will touch her gently or hold her hand. 

Even her own family has been in- 
corporated into her research. Her 
former husband, Hugo van Lawick, a 
German photographer from whom she 
was recently divorced, continues to do 
the filming for their television series cm 
wild animals. And son. Grub, is her 
constant companion, as well as a friend 
to many of the Chimps and baboons his 
mother observes. 

Devotion pays off 

Her devotion to the study of animal 
behavior has paid off. she feels. The 
research has brought science a long 
way, she says, “toward showing how 
the understanding of chimp behavior 
today might shed light on the behavior 
of our Stone- Age ancestors.” 

But the scientific findings are not the 
only rewarding part of her work. In her 
• early contact, with David Graybeard, a 
chimp to whom she dedicated her first 
book. Dr. Goodall recalled a moving 
incident when he held her hand. At the 
end of “In the Shadow of Man,” she 
reflects: 

“At that moment there was no need 
of any scientific knowledge to under- 
stand his communication and re as- 
surance. The soft pressure of his 
fingers spoke to me not through my 
intellect but through a more primitive 
‘emotional channel: the barrier of un- 
told centuries which, has grown up 
during the separate evolution of man 
and chimpanzee was, for those few 
seconds, broken down. It was a reward 
far beyond my greatest hopes.’’ 


TV rarity 

to focus 
on hyenas 

By Arthur Unger 

Television critic of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York ‘ 

American television viewers should 
be prepared for a rarity next week — 
a wildlife show without snorting 
charges, battles to the death, or 
hairbreadth escapes. Instead there 
are hysterically giggling hyenas 
lurching out of the mud, marking 
their territorial boundaries, com- 
peting for food, nursing their young, 
snarlingat one another. 

There also are Dr. Jane Goodall and 
her family — watching and photo- 
graphing. And through it all is the 
wonderful feeling that, at the very 
least, she cares. For Jane Goodall, 
animal behavior and human sympa- 
thy go hand-in-hand. 

in the latest of her television spe- 
cials, she turns her silently supportive 
attention from chimps, baboons, and 
wild dogs to one of the most misunder- 
stood creatures of all, the hyena 
(“Jane Goodall and the World of 
Animal Behavior — the Hyena 
Story,” Wednesday, March 19, 8:30- 
9:80p.m., ABC, check local listings). 

Studied in its habitat 

In association with her former 
husband, photographer Hugo van 
Lawick (whom she first met when he 
was assigned by the National Geo- 
graphic to record her work). Dr. 
Goodall has studied the hyena in Its 
protected habitat — East Africa’s 
Ngorongoro Crater. Throughout the 
hour, focus is on the Lakeside clan, its 
mating, hunting, and feeding habits. 

Matriarchal leader of this clan, 
Mlzz, (Is that Dr. Goodall’s whimsical 
hyena equivalent of Ms, do you 
think?), mothers her two cubs, trying 
desperately to make certain that the 
weaker of the twins gets enough to eat 
in a rather poignant example of 
maternal instinct at work in the wilds. 

Then, Shadow, a maverick loner, 
■attempts to join the Mizz menage, but 
is continually rejected by the clan. 

Hal Holbrook superfluously nar- 
rates, as Dr. Goodall. Mr. van Law- 
^ ick, and their young son. Grub (the 
name means “bush baby” in Swa- 
hili), track Shadow In his lonely 
search for acceptance. It is a sad saga 
of clannish rejection until this outcast 
hyena finally is allowed to lie down 
beside Mizz and her family. At this 
point, Dr. Goodall practically sighs 
with relief for the termination of 
Shadow’s ordeal. 

Twinges of understanding 

To this viewer “The Hyena Story” 
seemed less successful than previous 
“World of Animal Behavior” pro- 
grams. Dr. Goodall has always con- 
centrated on the way creatures really 
live, as revealed in their hour^by-hour 
existence. Thus, by the very nature of 
her goals, the specials tend to be a bit 
weak In entertainment value. But 
usually there is ample compensation 
in the twinges of understanding, even 
revelations, which are forthcoming. 

If the creatures she chooses to study 
turn out to be less than fascinating, 
less than majestic, less than cute — as 
is the case with the hyenas — then it 
follows that the special itself also may 
be less than powerful. In this case, not 
very much happens, beyond reversal 
of many of the hyena stereotypes — 
for example, they are shown to be 
skilled hunters rather than cowardly 
scavengers. 

But they also are physically ugly 
creatures who unfortunately do 
“laugh like' hyenas,” and lead a dull 
life, mostly sleeping In the mud by 
day. Thus, “The Hyena Story" may 
be too dull for some viewers. 


Canadians 

eye U.S. 
tankers 


Opposition 
voiced to 
Maine traffic 


By Don Sellar 

Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Ottawa 

-Supertanker traffic is a sticking 
point of growing concern in U.S.- 
Canada relations. 

• On the east coast, Canada s 
Transport Minister has voiced strong 
opposition to a proposed deepwater 
port off Maine, which could threaten 
Canadian shores with supertanker 
spills. 

• On t|ie west coast, Canada has 
relaxed earlier demands that the U.S- 
stop supertanker traffic altogether 
and is discussing with the United 
States routes which would minimize 
dangers. 

• Along tiie Arctic coast, where 
supertankers do not yet tjperate, 
Canada maintains it has full control 
over all shipping. The U.S. disputes 
the claim and is proceeding with 
development of a fleet of ice-breaking 


tankers that could be used there in the 
latel980s. 

Though the Maine port issue has 
added fuel to the controversy, Cana- 
dian concern is net new. Three yea r r 
ago Canadians were, wanted ther- 
was a 50 percent risk that once every 
20 years a supertanker oil spill would 
blacken west coast beaches, causing 
possible long-term environmental 
damage and a costly cleanup. 

A Canadian study at that time 
recommended: ‘ ‘Just as no single tire 
station is equipped to handle a three- 
alarm fire, neither Canada nor the 
U.S.A. could be individually prepared 
to clean up a major spill. . . ‘. Every ; 
consideration should he’ given to joint 
Canada-U.S-A. preparations.” 

Proposed routes studied 

Last year, the two countries man- 
aged to reach agreement on an oil- 
spill, contingency plan which applies 
to the waters they sharean both sides 

of the continent. But agreement on a 
mopping- up effort is only one step 


toward establishing operational 
guidelines which would protect 
coastal waters and beaches from 
fleets of giant oil-carrying ships. 

On the. west coast, the two sides are 
now looking at proposed offshore 
routes for Alaskan ail, and they are 
talking about ways to avoid the 
**acherous Strait of Juan de Fuca by 
rling terminals elsewhere and 
nrlng oil by pipeline to Cherry 
pv-..',* refineries. There appears to be 
st-.' -.'tf action with progress thus far. 

On the east coast, however, the 
mood of Canadian-U.S. cooperation is 
much less optimistic. Canada 
recently issued a statement, reiterat- 
ing its opposition to supertanker traf- 
fic to the Maine deepwater port 
proposed by the Pittson Company. 

The Canadian "**<*«**»» feel the 
supertankers pose an unacceptable 
environmental risk in the narrow 
Oanartiaw waters of Head Harbor 
Passage. 

Authorities in Maine recently ap- 


proved plans for the port itself, but 
ruled that operators would have to get 
permission from Canada for tankers 
to move through Canadian waters to 
the port. 

Water closure looms 

Canadian Transport Minister Jean 
Marchand already had disclosed Can- 
ada might close New Brunswick 
coastal waters to supertankers head- 
ing toward the Maine port 

In fact, a Cabinet order permitting 
such an action had already been 
drafted and needs rally to be signed 
for the closure to take effect ( 

Less concrete than the east and 
west coast situations is the Arctic one. 
Canada's claim to sovereignty there 
is not likely to be modified. The Pierre 
Elliott Trudeau government has legis- 
lation in place which, it contends, 
gives Canada full control over all 
shipping in Arctic waters and the 
right to prohibit the free passage of 
vessels in the area. 

The U.S. has refused to accept the 


validity of that legislation, but the 
absence of supertankers In the 
Northwest Passage has so far made 
the dispute hypothetical. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. has unveiled 
plans to build the world’s moat pow- 
erful ice-breakers and 62 new Arctic 
ice-breaking oil tankers, likely nu- 
clear-powered. 

This fleet of supertankers, begin- 
ning in 1989. would move 2 million 
barrels of oil daily from Alaska via 
the Northwest. Passage to the U.S. 
East Coast 

So far the Canadian Government 
has not made any representations to 
the U.S. concerning the Arctic .situ- 
ation, apparently because less ur- 
gency is attached to it 

External Affairs Minister Ait Pn 
MacEachen has said publicly that the 
new U.S. ice-breakers would he used 
primarily in Antarctic waters, but his* 
critics in Parliament remain uncon- 
vinced that no threat to Canada’s 
Arctic sovereignty exists. 
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When “father power’ 
sets right example 


Father Power by Henry Biller, PhD., 


By R. Norman Matheny, staff photographer 

4 . . . sprouting up green and breathlessly’ 

freedom to see and feel’ 


Viewing things 


DISCOVERING POETRY 

By Beverly L. Dygert 

did you 
notice 

the crocuses 

sprouting up 

green and breathlessly 

expectant 

green 

(and maybe 
just a little 
tentative) 
in the court 
yard 
by the 
backdoor? 

did you 

notice 

a 

poem 

today? 


i 

Poetry— “the 

You don't have to be 
grown up to like po- 
etry, or even to write 
it. Using words to 
paint pictures and to 
express feeiings is 
something everybody 
can do. Here Beveriy 
Dygert, poet and writer, 
discovers something 
she never knew before 
— that poetry is ‘the 
freedom to iearn about 
ourseives and our 
world. ’ Has your family 
read poetry together, 
aloud, recently? You 
might try it. 


I have recently made a marvelous 
discovery, about poetry. Poetry is 
more than lines that rhyme or words 
on a piece of paper. Poetry is life. It is 
you. It is me. It Is a leaf floating on 
water; it is sunshine sparkling an a 
railroad tie. Poetry is a dog crossing 
the street It is freedom. But It is not 
necessarily the freedom from respon- 
sibility or worry or even the freedom 
of being able to walk outdoors. Poetry 
is really the freedom to see and feel. It 
Is the freedom to learn — about 
ourselves and our world. 

How can a tree be poetry? It does 
nothing but stand — partly in the 
ground and partly above. How can a 
car be poetry? All it does is make 
noise and hurtle through the air. Yet, 
when looked at with eyes that are 


curious or slightly Imaginative, these 
things can be poetry. They can tell a 
story; they can sing a song. 

Look at your finger. Think about it. 
Think about all the things your finger 
can do. Poetry is nothing more than 
stopping to think about things, dis- 
covering Just exactly what the true 
nature of something really is. Poetry 
discovers answers. It also asks ques- 
tions. What does your finger do? 
How? And why? 

Poetry is stretched seconds and 
skipped thoughts. It is time taken to 
consider something or someone. It is 
time taken to catch something. A 
poem has its finger on some small 
spot and holds It there. You can 
understand a poem by putting your 
mind’s finger on that spot, then letting 
the rest of your mind soar away. Let It 
fly like a swallow exercising its wings 
or a crow circling above a cornfield. 
See what you can see from up there. 
See what you will learn. Then let your 
mind flutter back and remove Its 
finger from the spot. 

Branches of thought 

It’s fun, isn’t it? You can read a 
poem and raise yourself above it a 
little or alot. You can discover what a 
poem Is saying (or what it’s not) and 
you can make other discoveries that 
may be little branches of thought or 
ideas that are in complete contrast 
with, what the poem is about. There’s 
no limit. It goes back to freedom and 
learning from a spot. 

A poem can be part of something— 
a part of an experience, such as sound 
or color. The texture of fish scales, the 
hoof of a horse can be poetry. A poem 
is your awareness of a discovery, and 
the discovery can he about something 
very small or very large. 

Writing poetry can be fun too. You 
have to take the time to understand an 
experience and catch the full feeling 
of it. Then you just write about that 
feeling. The words don’t have to 


rhyme. Your sentences can be long or 
short. In fact, you don’t have to use 
sentences at all. A poem can be a 
* thought and a thought can be ex- 
pressed in thousands of ways. A tree 
can talk . Maybe it can tell you how it 
feels to have snowflakes falling on its 
branches. And maybe a tree only 
talks in phrases. 

Like a treasure hunt 

A good poem will lead you to a 
discovery of the essence of Itself. It 
will take you on & treasure hunt, 
leading you clue by clue till you're 
just within reach of the treasure. And 
that's the fun of It— discovering for 
yourself just where the treasure lies 
and what it is. You can do that both by 
reading and writing poetry. 

A poem can stand perfectly still; it 
can be frozen. On the other hand, 
some poems move very fast .They 
whirl by before you even have a 
chance to touch them. You can under- 
stand either kind of poem, by stretch- 
ing above it. You can pretend you’re 
practicing for a broad- jump contest — 
begin reading the poem, start running 
with, it, gain momentum as you collect 
each new word and meaning, then 
suddenly you’re soaring in the air. 
Woosh! You’ve landed. It doesn’t 
matter how close to the marker you 
landed — just that you felt a little of 
the poem’s breeze as you were flying. 

Everything around us and Inside us . 
can, be poetry. All we have to do is • 
realize that Take the time to really ■ 
look at something, feel It, think about 
it. Press our fingers ‘on it for just a 
second, ask it a question and learn 
what it has to tell us. Discover how the . 
rain feels about falling down. 

Poetry can be that fountain pen on 
your desk as well as the sound of a 
wave sqftly breaking on the shore. It 
can be water boiling In a pot of 
vegetables. It can be a flower grow- 
ing. 

Did you notice a poem today? 


& Dennis Meredith. New York: 
David McKay Company. 99.96. 

By Frederic Hunter 
Written for 

The Christian Science Monitor 
This book has many valuable things 
to say about how the presence (or 
absence ) of a father, k>ve, *rnd 

conduct set an example for his cbfl- 
dren’s future behavior. 

With the social redes of men and 
women c h^gfog drastically, long- 
held views of rrmawiHnfl and feminine 
Identity are being called into basic 
question today. And certainly there 
are many stereotypes about “father- 
ing” that need to he challenged and 
reexamined — that it is unmanly, for 
example, to cuddle one’s children. 

Authors Biller and Meredith — the 
first a professor of psychology at file 
University of Rhode Island, the sec- 
ond a science writer at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology — propound 
several basic ideas. The most Impor- 
tant of these is their contention that, 
regardless of how mother-oriented 
our society may seem, father plays a 
crucial role in fo r mi ng the adult ids 
child will someday become, whether 
he is a good father or a neglectful one. 

A father, the authors believe, 
should have two basic goals in foster- 
ing his child’s emotional devel- 
opment: One is to give the child a 
feeling of competence, a feeling that 
he “has learned to use his abilities to 


“Now please don't contradict 
me!" a mother commanded her 
daughter, terminating an ar- 
gument which was taking place in 
a department store. The daughter 
responded obediently but sullenly 
with silence. 

The face of one passerby regis- 
tered approval. Another winced. 
Could she be remembering the 
number of times she had been put 
down with similar words in her 
youth? 

A third person within hearing 
range mused on the fact that 
many parents who forbid their 
children to contradict than freely 
contradict their children, particu- 
larly when the children are ex- 
pressing their own feelings about 
things. Does this exchange sound 
familiar? 

Child : “This sweater scratches. 
It’s hot.” 

Parent: “That’s not a scratchy 
sweater. It’s a very cold day, and 
you should be thankful you have 
that lovely, warm sweater to 
wear.” 

Or: 

Child: “I’m hungry.” 

Parent: "You’re not hungry. 

We just ate lunch a little while 
ago.” 

Or: 

Child: “I’m scared I flunked 
that test today .” 

Parent: "You probably did 
much better than you think. You 
worry too much.” 

What he may say 

What prompts such com- ’ 
monplace parental contra- 
dictions? Perhaps parents be 
lieve they know better, or they 
want to forestall an anticipated 
request, or they mean to be 
encouraging. 

-But what do such contradictions 
say to a child? 

The child with -any degree of 
self-assurance believes the par- 
ent was not listening or did not 
understand, so he presses his 
point: "It does too scratch. I'll 


their fullest, to be proud of what he 
can do, and not to be crushed by what 
he cannot do." . 

According to the authors! a father's 
second goal should be to give bis child 
a feeling of security. - 
.From a basis of competence and 
security, the book contends, children 
can grow Into a firm sense of their 
personal identities as men and women 
and will have respect for themselves 
and their abilities. 

“Nurturance." the authors write, 
“has been an undervalued facet of 
masculinity in our society. Many men 
believe they may express nurturance 
toward their children only by protect- 
. ing them from outside dangers or by 
economically providing for the fam- 
ily. 

"Rather than seeing It as a weak- 
ness,” they advise fathers, "you 
should adopt the attitude that you are 
showing nurturance- Crom-strength. 
You . should realize that you are 
actually evidencing power and com- 
petence by showing your child how to 
throw a ball or by cuddling him — 
because you are fully capable of 
displaying your abilities to someone 
who needs to be exposed to them.” A 
father’s nurturance, the authors con- 
tend, importantly affects a child’s 
development of positive sexual iden- , 
tity and moral judgment. 

Mr. Hunter is the father of a 


Parent and child 


have to take it off,” or "I am too 
hungry. Lunch was a long time 
ago," or "That test was unfair, 
and I hate that teacher!" 

But file hesitant, unsure child 
may say to himself, "Not 
scratchy? What’s the matter with 
me?" Or. "We ate lunch a little 
while ago? I must be stupid! ” Or, 
"Maybe I do worry too much:-. . . 
I don’t want people to think I'm a 
worrier.” Craving his parents' 
approval, this child may seek to 
conceal his true feelings the next 
time. 

Buried feelings, swept-under- 
the-rug feelings, not-admitted-to 
feelings are apt to promote con- 
fusion, doubt,- and resentment. 

What responses tell 

Instead of contradicting a 
child's feelings, a parent can 
respond with a noncom mit ta l 
"Uhmmmm,” or a question 
which invites the child to describe 
his feelings more precisely. For 
example: 

"Did that sweater feel scratchy 
last time you wtxe it, too? ' ’ 

‘ Ts it the kind of hunger you can 
live with, or is it emergency 
hunger?” 

“Were the test questions tricky, 
or were they Just the things you 
hadn’t studied?” 

■ Such responses tell children, “I 
heard what you were saying. I’m 
still listening to you. The commu- 
nications ^hannoig are still open." - 
They also tell children, “Your 
feelings are valid. They’re feel- 
ings you can trust. Keep in touch 
with your own feelings.” 

Furthermore, if you’re not con- 
stantly contradicting your child’s 
feelings, an occasional dissent 
when you feel realty strongly 
about something will have a much 
greater impact. 


Of unions 
and theater 

By John Beaufort 

New York 

This season's welcome visits to the 
United " States by British ex- 
peditionary acting forces illustrate 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
such transatlantic ventures under 
prevailing restrictions. Considering 
the economic plight of American 
actors, the restrictions are no doubt 
unavoidable. Yet their effect on the 
original integrity of a production Is of 
more than academic Interest to the 
ticket buyer. 

For a vivid illustration of what can 
happen to a theatrical import take 
the case of "Scapino.” (The romping 
British-originated salute to a French 
classic commences a Los Angeles 
engagement In April after a sequence 
of New York successes. ) 

Few remain 

Directed by Frank Dunlop, "Sca- 
pino” and its Young Vic cast bounded 
onto the Lepercq Space of the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music a little 
over a year ago. In May, 1974, it 
opened at the Circle in the Square's 
posh Broadway basement playhouse 
and helped rescue that nonprofit 
theater from a desperate financial 
crisis. Last September, "Scapino" 
began a commercial Broadway en- 
gagement that lasted for nearly six 
months. Under Actors’ Equity Associ- 
ation regulations, however, the in- 
imitable Jim Dale (Scapino) and two 
important supporting players, Ian 
Trigger and Gavin Reed, were all that 
remained of the cast that first ap- 
peared In Brooklyn. 

Equity’s protective restrictions are 
understandable enough in a profes- 
sion where eight percent unemploy- 
ment would be regarded as boom 
times. But the homogeneity of an 
Institutional troupe. inevitably is al- 
tered by changes of cast 

The season's most striking Instance 
of cast revision occurred with the 
Royal Shakespeare Company’s 
“Sherlock Holmes." In the case of 
this superb revival of the William 
Gillette -Arthur Conan Doyle melo- 
drama, John Wood (Holmes) remains 
the sole survivor of the company 
which received critical acclaim when 
it opened at the Broadhurst Theater 
last November. However .well the 
essentials of Director Dunlop’s bril- 
liantly styled production have been 
preserved, this is not the cast that 
won opening-night bravos. Clive Rev- 
ill (succeeding Philip Locke as Pro- 
fessor Moriarty) and the other well- 
qualified replacements all meet 
Equity’s requirements. But so far, the 
recast production has not been gener- 
ally-reviewed. 

For Actors’ Equity Association 
members, this season’s British in- 
vasion has had its alarming aspects. 
Equity News, the union newspaper, 
recently carried an article designed 
“to put the apparent tidal wave In 
perspective." The article reminded 
■ members of the strict rules under 
which alien actors are permitted to 
appear on U.S. stages. Broadly speak- 
ing, the rules limit in one way or 
another the conditions and length of 
such employment. 

Stars immun e 

The only players immune from any 
restrictions are International stars, 
since their presence bestows status, 
sells tickets, and therefore helps 
employment This season’s impres- 
sive roster would include Deborah 
Kerr ("Seascape"), Maggie Smith 
and John Standing (“Private Lives”), 
Rex Harrison (“In Praise of Love”), 
Anthony Hopkins and Peter Firth 
("Equus”), and Ingrid Bergman 
("The Constant Wife”). 

Repertory companies from over- 
seas enjoy a special status. They may 
play up to 20 weeks In any one -city. 
The R.S.C., the National Theater of 
Great Britain, and the Young Vic fall 
under these regulations. 

When it comes to union rules, U.S. 
and British Equity associations oper- 
ate similarly. The most dramatic 
difference is In salaries. American 
actors on tour receive a minimum of 
$347.60 a week (and so do their 
visiting British counterparts ) . An 
American Equity official estimates 
minimum salaries In Britain at the 
equivalent of $76 weekly. 

Performance quality is clearly and 
to -some extent a subjective matter. 
American plays have been ruined in 
London by all-British casts and vice 
versa. On the other band, the Old 
Vic’s revival of “The Front Page" 
achieved an amazing authenticity. On 
Broadway, the largely American-cast 
"Absurd Person Singular" captures a 
flavor which brilliantly serves Alan 
Ayckbourn’s comic view of English 
suburban types. 

The possible disadvantages men- 
tioned earlier in these paragraphs 
don’t detract in the least from the 
desirability or importance of cultural 
exchanges. Who wouldn't prefer an 
arts -united to an arms-dlvlded world? 
At least we would never have to 
contemplate anything so pre- 
posterous or superfluous as Strategic 
Arts Limitation Talks ! 

An occasional column 
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Famous Bills 


If your name is "William,” you have one of 
the most popular names In the U.S. today. 
Who were these famous Bills who share this 
name? 

1. The founder of Pennsylvania. 

2. England’s greatest writer of plays. 

3. American newspaper editor and owner. 

4. Founder of the Salvation Army. 

5. The Swiss patriot who shot an apple 
from his son's head. 


Answers 
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A Wednesday column ' 


^ Can you find and circle the hidden baseball teams? ^ 

They read vertically, horizontally, diagonally, forwards, and occasionally, | 
even backwards. — — — n— 


A’s 

Angels 

Astros 

Braves 

Brewers 

Cardinals 

Cubs 

Dodgers 

Expos 

Giants 

Indians 

Mets 

Orioles 

Padres 

Phillies 

Pirates 

Rangers 

Red Sox 

Reds 

Royals 

Tigers 

Twins 

Yankees 

White Sox 
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Veronica A. Ragatz Answer block appears among a d va rttaem ent a 


young son. 


Contradictions can be harmful 

By Eloise Taylor Lee 
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lifeless 


iture tale? 


By David Sterrttt 


■'rated flints are 'so- rare these 
* - that one wants to treasure any 
-ones ttoat come along. But trea- 
•'-ig becomes difficult when the 
ce is as lifeless as Brother of the 

t •••••' ’ 

~npleted in . 1972,' "Brother” 
*- Sed onto the scene recently 
ed:Wiih "barrages of advertising 
'promotion. In no time it soared 


• the top of - the movie maney- 

- tag lists. Families flocked to see 
. : i^.-ompted by that G rating and the 

.-ring that it was playing ‘'limited 
. rrigements" only. 

"*ck playoff 

... the trade this is known as a 
’ ck playoff." You bring a picture 
-'.wn quickly, advertise it half to 
-• : - 'X and -whisk it out again before 
■ .xipulace at large has found out 
~ mediocre it is. This way you 

- t negative word-of-mouth, mak- 
-' pur buck easily and efficiently. 

fairness to: “Brother of the 
: - -'/■ ifa intentions are mostly good. 
'..: ; 'ls the story of four wolf pups, 

. • ed from starvation by a wizened 
- . v er, and raised to maturity under 
are. It ends with the familiar 
l Free” gambit,' wherein the 
■,t n "parent" makes sure his 
i ' pbs can chase, kill, and generally 
.. ; '-for themselves before he lets 
. -.*! 'go off on their own 

: a tried-and-true story- Too tried 
•v -me, but there's nothing wrong 
^ . : 't. And it offers lots of opportu- 
' , ffir woodsy photography, wild- 
.'pre, and lsn’t-natur e-nifty senti- 

: these el ements play a part in 
■;her of the Wind," but none are 
ed very professionally. Little 
.^-si builds from the situations, 
'beauty breathes from the dully 

" : * (though potentially gorgeous) 

■ .fy: The camera lingers mostly 
®sy animal shots and occasional 
-Bequences (edited tastefully). 

.’•.iff the way a couple of worth- 
messages come through — we 

• i to detest the vicious hunters 
*’ - loot wolves from airplanes, and 

Ike the noisy, destructive snow- 
.3 that invades the silence of the 
- ' San Rockies. On the other hand, 

’ -ittarians might wince at the 
_tf the traps used by the hero to 

■ ; siring (though it Is Implied that 
. . ’* eg his hunti ng and trapping 1 

• .y for his own survival ) . 

Human 

51 & Robinson, a veteran animal 

' 3r and outdoor filmmaker, put 
her of the Wind” together - 
. ing, coproducing, and playing 

* /■ Pie human character. A low- 
. t job, "Brother’ ' was filmed 

• it soundtrack, so we heftr the 

soliloquies as read by actor 
Ames -(remember "Life With 
-• ~ r”onTV?). 

. *11 moves very slowly — too 

• even for wolf fans, I suspect. 
> ■ iy, wolf lovers have seen better 
,‘‘lty items than this one before, 
- r on the quick-playoff circuit. 

k ; ier of the Wind” means well but 
plishes Uttle. 


Sandt ten, by Jane Austen and Another 
Lady. Boston: Houghton Tm*™™ 
Company. $8.95. 

\ ^ RohertNye ■ ■ ■ • ’ 

. .Jane AUBten was bom 200 years ago 
this year. -She died in July, 1817. In the 
first two-months of ttetlutyur Shfi ' 
wrote 'tL; chapters 'about' .26,000 
words. — r of a novel wblduhe iwiiMt 
' 1 Sanditon." Left unfinished at the 
time of. her /death, the fragment was 
bequeathed to her niece, and then 
found its . way to Kluges College ^ 
Cambridge; An edition of the work as 
Jane Austen left it was published in 
1625. Now. in honor 'of the bicente- 
nary, an .anonymous lady writer' h ag 

finished it" off. 

The recnilt Is curiously plausible. 
Given Jane Austen’s limited - range 
and disregard of the greater political 
issues of her day, it has not proved too 
difficult ^to predict the rest of the 
novel’s plot'. The anonymous collabo- 
rator a ttem p ts no surprises. We have 
an Austenish heroine ready-made in 
the fragment as it stands, Charlotte 
Heywood, and as to situation, there 
are various clues identifying the fic- 
titious bathing resort of Sanditon with 
the real one of Sidmouth. 

Matter of tone 

' The greatest problem for anyone 
wanting to pick up and complete the 
novel where Jane Austen left It la- 
plainly that of tone. How can anyone 
write quite like Jane Austen? That 
peculiar elegance, which barely dis- 
guises a mind as hard as a pair of nail- 
scissors and twice as sharp; that 
i quiet but accurate delineation - of 
sentiment which makes her so atten- 
tive to the minutiae of experience: 

| how may th$se qualities, be Imitated 
by another^ coming two centuries 
late? 

Whoever .the person is who has 
made the attempt published here, she 
knows her Jane Austen extremely 
well. She haa, noted, for example, that 
Jane Austen usually has remarkably 
Uttle to tell us aboutwhat her charac- ~ 
ters wear. (If you doubt this, tty and 
remember if you have any other 
visual impression of Mr. Bingley’s 
appearance save the fact of hiablqe 
coat; — that single detail Is the only 

Book briefings 

Lost Treasure of the West, by Brad Williams 
and Choral Pepper. New York’ Holt/RIne^ 
hart and Winston, Inc. $7.95. 

* • \ •• • r i 1 % • * 

Ever had an ikrge to , search for- lost trea- 
sure? , . 

tf so, this book should at least partially sat- 
isfy, you. The authors have collected a color- 
ful array of' myffPTaderi 'fan if sometimes 
slightly moth-eaten) tales of burled gold. 
Spanish jewels, and, as often as hot, intrigue, 
and foot ptay. 

The setting is the Old West - outlaws, Irv 
dlans, grizzled prospectors, and oon- 
quistadores. There's even a Manila galledn 
which periodically emerges from toe shifting 
sand dunes along Oregon's coast, only soon: 
to vanish again, taking its treasure chests 
and bullion wtth it 

While the authors' stated purpose — of 
giving the reader the how, when, and where, 
so that he can trek oft and recover some of 
toe loot for himself — is extremely dubious 
(and chapter ending references to It often 
come across corny), the book is nonetheless 
tast-moving and certainty diverting. 

- • — Ketth Henderson 

Travel 

The American Biking Atlas and Towing 
Guide, by Sue Brower. Illustrated by Robert 
Smith. New York: Workman. Paper, $5.95. 
Bicentennial promoters are urging Amer- 
icans to take toe occasion to see their coun- 
try by bicycle. This large-paged soft-cover 
volume is the instant way far a cyclist to re- 
connoiter from afar, to see what to expect 
not only at Lexington and Concord in Mas- 
sachusetts but on suggested tours In all 50 
states and Canada. 

It covers basic biking Information plus de- 
tails on each area including the diffleuffy of 
trips, availability of repairs, points of scdnic 
or historic interest, and what to do if it snows 
in the Rockies.. ' 

No one has to wait tor the Bicentennial, of 
course, or to cross the country. Most cyclists 
will find a tour here, that starts close to 
home. For those who don't, or who would 
tike to increase local possibilities, toe Inte- 
rior Department's bureau of outdoor recrea- 
tion has published helpful documents on. 
making use of disused or underused rights- 
of-way such as abandoned railroads, levees, 
etc. (Report 25 of “Outdoor Recreation Ac- 
tion " 55 cents, arid “Establishing Trails., on 
Riahts-of-Way,” inducting a state by state list 
of railroad abandonments, $1. both available 
from the Superintendent of Documents. U.S. 
Government Printing Office. Washington, 
D.C. 20402). . _ RwMckNwW , 


arts / books 


Fun and ‘Drofif 


one we are given.) This habit of 
leaving out all unnecessary reference, 
is the hallmark of her style; and it is a 
hallmark creditably copied in the 
additional chapters of the present 
text. 

Jane Austen’s irony is comparably 
transparent — there is a noticeable 
absence of metaphor in her prose, 
except when die chooses to be sarcas- 
tic. It would not be fax off Hie truth to 
say that she only used metaphor for 
comic purposes, and then the comedy, 
was usually attached to marriage, 
and Hie marriage had to do with 
money. ... All these characteristics 
have been observed by the lady who 
has rounded off ‘‘Sanditoii. M 

In the end, though, and - beyond the 
pleasures of a literary game, we have 
to ask if there is any point or pleasure 
to reaffing either Jane Austen, or 
pseudo-Jane Austen, in 1075. I think 
both questions may be answered yes, 
for the one -reason. Her world — the 
world of the aix'c ample ted novels, and 
the unfinished "Sandtton” — la a 
world of farce and meaning and 
order, refreshingly unlike the world of 
gloom and violence in much modem 
fiction. Reading her is Uke wandering 
in a well-arranged and beautifully 
kept English country garden. The 
avenues of her irony seem endless, 
but they never lead us into mere 
malice. - 

Agreeable mystery 

It is fids quality which her anony- 
mous 20th-century admirer has so 
excellently caught and kept up. Read- 
ing the. version of “Sanditon” here 
offered is an elegant and heartening 
experience. And we dose the book 
with an agreeable sense of mystery, 
for. in solving one problem the collabo- 
rator, with a nice modesty, has left us 
with another :■ namely, who is she? 

Obviously, a contemporary novelist 
of talent with a special affinity for late 
18th-century England. 

Obviously, also, a lady with a 
delicate wit — . and one which Jane 
Austen herself would have appre- 
ciated'— for the first and last sen- 
tences of the contribution to "Sand- 
iton” contain or conceal the phrases 
"brisk style" and then finally "vulgar 
outrage ." We cab be sure that many 
Austen fanatics will find.a use for both 
phrases/or something very like them. 
In discussing this book. As I hope I 
have shown, they will not really be 
justifledln their protests. 

• 1 Robert Nye is a poet, critic, and: 

. essayist w ha lives in Scotland. 


What makes them run? 


The Zen of Running, by Fred Rohe, m 
New York: Random House. $7.95. dis 
Paperback, $3.95. se 

ru 

By Peter Tonga fu 

I've started running again. 

After a three-month capitulation to ^ 
a full work schedule (and, I must „ 
confess, a degree of laziness, too), I 
slipped into a sweat suit the other 
evening and took to the byways of my 
community. . * st 

It was refreshing; it was also fun. 
There was a delightful feeling of 
freedom about it all. ,« 

What got me up from the comfort of 
my chair in front of the fire on a New 
England January evening was a new 
book on running, or jogging if you w 
wish. . bi 

Fred Rohe, who has run along the to 
beaches and over the rolling Mils of P* 
southern California for the past five ** 
years, has written what he calls "The ** 
Zen of Running." He presents a 111 
refreshingly new approach .to the *** 
activity. 08 

There are the competitive runners 
(if young enough, with an Olympic th 

Voice of experience . vjHk 

R. R. Bowker's Oral His- 
toy Collections ($29.50) 
recognizes the Importance / * - 4 y**"* 
of interviews In historical * . Z , . . • * 

preservation. Ecfitors Alan '.** -7 

M. Me ckler and- Ruth «<C 
McMullln have produced a At 
directory to over 12,000 Ifl&k 
Interviews at 388 oral Ms- 
tory centers. MU 


medal in mind) and the health fad- 
dists who make running a life-pre- 
serving exercise. Fred Rohe makes 
running a great experience. Run for 
fun, he says; run to know yourself, - 

Rohe sees running as an expression 
of grace; a type of dance; a way to 
overcome physical limitations. He 
sees it, too, as a great way to 
meditate, which reminds me of an 
interview I once bad . with a college 
student from St. Louis. The youngster 
was an athlete of some standing who 
ran effortlessly for miles every day. 

do my best thinking when run- 
ning,” he said. 

A housewife who jogs a good deal 
solved a problem that was bothering 
her "while I was out running,” she 
told me. Once, while writing a news- 
paper article, I had trouble com- 
posing an interesting lead. That eve- 
ning, In the relaxation of the run, In 
the enjoyment and appreciation of all 
that I passed by, the Ideas for the lead 
came quickly and effortlessly. 

So I can appreciate much that Is In 
this book. Particularly I enjoyed 



By Gene Langley, staff artist 

these lines: "There are no standards 
and no possible victories except the 
joy you are living while dancing your 
run. In any life joy is only known in 
this moment — now! So feel the flow 
of your dance and know you are not 
running for some future reward — the 
real reward is now! In the running,' in 
the run — now." 


Peter Tonge , a professional 
writer, is a sometime marathon 
runner on Boston’s South Shore. 





Unmade irriilia 

Teaching 
the 

Scriptures 

by 

Russell D. Robinson 
Ph.D. 

A conctas outflna lor Scriptural study In- 
okulng mstortal on Vis boohs, authors. 
m — ape*, ehanetars. stories, chranat- 

S and continuity of tfw Scriptures as 
as Isas wsH-fcnown material on the 
primitive Christian church and an outflm 
el ChrisUari history. Tha sppandbt hv 
efudas osnanri helps In developing teach- 
ing plans. 

bnfcmtrS&95 paperback J4J5 
> Please Add S5C for 
Postage and Handling 

Order train 

7 BIBLE STUDY AIDS 
- 1111 E. Faliy Chasm Hd. 
Milwaukee, Wl 53217 






It 


1 1 



uyutra about tapa c 
to book tor Mbit 1 


The Standard Edition 

Sturdily bound m lineinrl£ke-doth and compact in size, meas- 
uring just 5” x 7", this Standard -Edition Bible (King James 
Vernon) is ideal for adult readers and Sunday School stu- 
dents. It matches the Standard Edition of Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures by Mary Baker Eddy. Generous 
inner margins accommodate Bible Lesson markers. 

^— ACTUAL TYPE SIZE ' ; Hh (Mh. 111-921-24 $ 750 

• AND it came to pass a fte r w ar d, Mm4M2-921-24 S1BJ50 
A that be went throughout 

every city and village, preaching Safes da*. JU1-971-Z4. $750 
and shewing thegfad tidings ot tadwi U2-971-24 S 10-50 
the kingdom of God: and the «ah ^ j—i«* 

8m toes* Oxford Bible* at yonr Christian Sdmca Readbig 
Room, where Science and Health may also be purchased. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS/New York 


LIVING TOGETHER 

(simplified) 

BY GRACE WALKER 


delightfully illustrated by 

JANE MACKENZIE': 

r newkm price — S7J25 J* 
3 or moreSI.IO-. . (K 


/-Ar ^ 



"Gladys Hasty 

Carroll charms 

again...”* 

Again, the author of As the Earth Turns and Sing Out 
the Glory captures a theme that is at once an adventure, 
an exploration of the human heart, and a call to return 
to the basic, unchanging truths. 

In NEXT OF KIN. Gladys Hasty Carroll reveals how 
Family heritage affects the lives of people, as an elderly man 
and a hippie couple confront each other in a story that 
1 spans generations, relives historical events and explores, 
with rare insights, a whole range of human emotions. 

“A delightful and heartwarming novel of Maine today and 
yesterday . . . H istory , cha nge . people are 
* woven together here in a tale of past meeting 
present, of old and young reaching out to 
each other and joining hands for the 
future . * Publishers Weekly 

NEXT OF 

KIN A novel by 

Gladys Hasty Carroll 

$7.95 at all bookstores ^ 


LITTLE, BROWN 




Rhymes end Dotted Lines 

6277 MuMfsId Drive, Goleta; CA 93017 


DISTINGUISHED SACRED MUSIC FOR YOUR CHURCH 


LIFT UP YOUR VOICE 
32 Sacred Sons* of the .Mutcn 
. (Medium Voice only) 




Robert Hall Collins 


TWENTY HYMN PRELUDES 
FOR ORGAN 

• PITER mroX* STEAKHTS 

comes as • bresth of 
fnsli sir in meeting s need!”. 

Geoffrey Flowers 


CAMPERS 


SPORTSMAN 


HUNTERS 


START SAVING TODAY 

ITS BROKEN — But You Cm Fix It ii a virtual encycl- 
opedia of home and i par Carat repairs and Im pr ovements. 
Alfred DaOcco, the noted “do il yourself* expert tar the 
New York Daily News, coven over 100 subject areas while 
describing how to avoid costly repair bills by rectifying 
common household problems yourself. He discussa how 
to save money by building your own home improvements. 

H Wah numerous photographs and drawings. 

Ur. DcCkco disnawes apartment mainten- 
ance, appliance repair. Burglar Proofing, 
carpeting, drains, flooring, gotten, beating, 
band control, lighting. monMingt. outdoor 
furniture, painting, power tods, quick re- 
pain, screens, tree pruning, uphotairy, wall- 
paper and wall paneling, and much. Touch 
mow. Furthermore, since all the topaci in 
this book are listed In alphabetical order, 
it enables you to And the solution ip your 
repair problem almost immedUtljr. 

With TTS BROKEN 1 anyone can become bis own expert 
handyman, so ORDER YOUR COPY today and SAVE ■ 



$450 Available thmughyour dealer or diract . ^ ... 

Prm fcnrefcww -nrf-W. . from the publisher. Please add 50c fenrlaw mdTtol* 

par whime for poEtaga and hiBtdHrig.' 

ICt Mfidanta add 6% tales tax) : 

COBURN PRESS PiO. Bax 72 Sherman, CT 06784 
- or from fhe fallowing in your locality: 


ATTENTION! \ F.R. BucK Box 13 Woodstock, IL 60098 



Australasia & Africa Britain & tht Continent 

THt UT STORE IKE MV STORE 

U Mata Street 


FAIRWAY HOUSE 
W3 MaHae Drive 
W«at Vsoeaner, B-C. 



Whether you're an Experienced omdoomnan^r Just Begtn- 
ndng hew is vour practical guide to every aspect of outdoor 
living. 310 pages, with mat M0 photographs and drawings 
of tips, bints and lore that you can use to make tha ant nut 
efevanr kind of camping top. from a weekend to an extend- 
ed vacation BUI Rriere. anther of Hie Campers Bible and 
other outdoor books is net ]ust a writer, but a doer as writ 

to^pto'to > Uae^ig > da £«B«fere‘F»M(ferii>g World 
War U, to hi detail, bom, bow to oakcl equipment, 
boDd a Ore, predict weather, to proper canoeing or snow- 
rfvwim .it YOU want to receive M rat-mum enjoyment far 
tto entire family then sand far YOUR personal copy ot*_ 
BACKCOUNTRY CAMPIM5. - TODAY!-. 


Ru* TODAY ttw tollnriaa poitpahfc 

_CWM at UOKOUNTtY CAMHNO «i U .H 
c— el IT’S MOKIK m» * 7.05 era* 
Mtlaeli rusWwris sM n ru •« A m yrlni .1 
. I ynclese My (hath er HO lw 
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Change of pace 


Montreal fans rediscover Lafleur 


Blue-chip catcher of the Reds 


Touted hockey star 
reaches his potential 


By Phil Elderkxn 


Tampa, Fla. 

There are those, and they may 
well be in the majority, who do 
not consider it necessary for the 
National League to take .-a vote 
each year on its most valuable 
player. 

They would simply give catcher 
Johnny Bench of the Cincinnati 
Reds custody of the trophy until 
he retires, which might not be for 
another 10 years. 

“Bench Is such a superb catch- 
er and is always so high in 
homers and runs-batted-ln that he 
could hit .239 and still be MVP," 
said former teammate Be rule 
Carbo. now an outfielder with the 
Boston Red Sox. 

"1 played with John for two 
years in the minors while he was 
on his way up and there was no 
way he was going to miss being 
great," Carbo continued. “He had 
it all — the great arm, the 
stamina, the ability to handle 
pitchers and the power needed to 
drive in runs. 


ball during that period," John 
explained. “Our problem Is that 
we' haven't always had the best 
pitching; Rival teams with good 
pitching have been able to stop us 
in a short series. 

“Look, we were part of two 
World Series recently and that 
means we had to go through a 
playoff to get there," he contin- 
ued. "But the only thing people 




lot like the Minnesota Vikings. 
Minnesota has been to the Soper 
Bowl three times recently, which 
la a pretty good Indication of their 
overall balance. But a lot of fans 
will tell you the Vikings are 
losers. That kind of reasoning 
turns me off." 

. Bench, who is baseball’s newest 
bridegroom, will be ‘going for Ms 
fourth National League runs-b&b- 
ted-ln title this year, a record 
exceeded only by Rogers Hornsby 
and Hank Aaron. 

But 1 got the feeling from 
talking to John that he derives 
just as much satisfaction from his 
work behind the plate. 


By Nick Seitz 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Montreal 


m 


> > * 


* A A 




“But 1 understand that when 
the Reds first brought - him up 
they told him they didn't care 
what he hit as long as he did the 
job defensively. Maybe they 
wanted to take some of the pres- 
sure off him, because he did have 
this big reputation. But they 
needn’t have bothered. John knew 
he could hit big-league pitching 
right from the start ” 

The thing you have to wonder is , 
why the Reds, with Bench and 
three or four other superpower 
hitters in their lineup, have not 
won a World Series in the past 
five years. 

“Actually I think we've prob- 
ably been the best team in base- 




Newlyweds Vickie and 
Johnny Bench 


remember about us Is that we 
lost. Two years ago we went to 
seven games with Oakland. To 
me. that means the Athletics beat 
us in a one-game World Series. 

“I'm not knocking winning. I 
like to win. But any time you get 
to the finals of something that 
originally involved 24 big-league 
teams, I think you’ve done some- 
thing speciaL 

“In a way, I feel the Reds are a 


"The main thing I guess is self- 
conflcfence," he said. "You have 
to know you can do something 
Inside before you can make It 
work. When I first came up, I 
used to tell myself that certain 
guys with reputations couldn’t 
steal against me and pretty soon 
they couldn’t. 

“Of course, I bad to have the 
cooperation of the pitcher/’ 
Bench continued. “Unless he kept 
the runner close to the bag and 
was around the plate with the 
hall, I had no chance to make a 
throw. But even now I resent it 
when rival players think they can 
take liberties with my arm." 

John, despite Ms heroics, Is not 
flashy. Any man who squats be- 
hind: a plate, bis face In a 'metal 
cage and his body burdened with 
equipment, always has to be more 
bulldozer than fighter plane. 

But any rival pitcher foolish 
enough to throw a ball in the 
Strike zone above Bench’s waist 
with three men an base bad better 
have at least a five-run lead. 

Among other things, Johnny 
Bench is an opportunist! 


Before Guy Lafleur even tried on a 
red, white and blue Montreal Cana- 
dlens uniform, he was being fitted for 
a 50-goal season by the hockey-crazed 
citizenry here. He was going to be the 
next Jean Bellveau. And he was going 
to do It overnight 

Instead he failed to score SO goals 
for three straight years, and when the 
1974-75 schedule opened he was about 
as close to f orgotten as a Canadien 
can get without retiring. A quiet 
young man still given to blushing, he 
did nothing to call attention to Ms 
disappointing situation. 

. Now, in the surprise of the season, 
he is developing into the next Beli- 
veau. The young right winger has 
scored more than 40 goals and made 
the all-star team, and he is leading the 
Canadlens hack toward their old 
preeminence. Overnight took three 
years — that’s alL 

What is behind Lafleur’s sudden 
emergence as a superstar? 

That question was recently asked of. 
Fred Shero, the perceptive coach of 
Philadelphia’s Stanley Cop cham- 
pions. “Maybe when he first broke in 
you could intimidate him," said 
Shero. whose team specializes in 
Intimidation. “You could give him a 
shot with the stick and discourage 
him. Today he still doesn't retaliate, 
but even If you rough him up he keeps 
moving forward. 



from drawing a bead on Mm," Be 
man says. "Some players are © 
taxmen even though they play ou i 

wings. They can zosmall over the 

to make plays. Guy is cm of then 
think Bobby Hull could have sea 
many more goals with Chicago If h 
switched back and farth.from ce* 
to left wing. Too many oppotw 
were able to key on Mm because 
stayed on the leftside all toe time » 



/if 




Guy Lafleur 


Boy becomes man 

“He's more aggressive, and when 
you're more aggressive you make 
more plays. He's developing Into a 
fine playmaker as well as a versatile 
scorer. . 

“It’s a case of a boy becoming a 
man. Some guys at 20 fltank they own 
the world. Other guys at that age are 


shy and uncertain. Lafleur was in that 
second category. He was afraid to 
assert himself with all that other 
talent around. 

“Montreal is a tough place to start a 
career. Everybody in town follows the 
team, and there’s a lot of pressure on 
a young fellow." 

The 23- year-old Lafleur, a stringy 
175-pounder, generally agrees with 
Shero. “I felt the; strain of all the 
attention at first," he says. “I was the 
number one draft choice, and there 
was so much publicity. I’m playing 
with more confidence this year. I'm 
getting more ice time, and the more I 
handle the puck, the better I play." 

Montreal Coach Scotty Bowman is 
using Lafleur on an occasional shift at 
center. “It keeps the other teams 


A constant threat 

Bowman believes the turning pi 
in Lafleur’s career came agai 
California in the fifth game ot 
current season, back in October w 
the Canadians were off to a feltex 
start He sent Lafleur out to 
penalties for the first time. 

“He hadn’t scored a goal, but ft 
then an he was a constant threat • 
extra responsibility seemed to ii 
wonders." ' 

In fact, extra responsibility i 
recurring theme In the hfe of the i 
Lafleur. “I signed a 10-year contx 
with the Canadlens and bough 
home and my wife is expectin 
baby.” he says. “I have more rest 
nubilities.” 

In keeping with his modest per 
ality, Guy (pronounced “Ge") es 
lished a personal scaring goal for 
season — but won’t say what it 
Whatever it is, he’s probably ha* 
to revise it upward as he verge* 
becoming Montreal's first 
scorer since Boom Boom Geoffrio 
1960-61. 

Lafleur was dueling with Phil HU 
si to and Bobby Orr far the lea. 
scoring championship for most of 
season until a hand injury in r 
February forced him to rn\aj 
games. . . 

By the time he returned to ad 
last week he had lost too much ton 
have any hope of catching theBw 
duo. He remained third In the lea 
scoring race, however, and aflurr 
paints in the first two games after 
return enabled him to better toe 
Montreal team scoring record a 
and also to become the first Cc 
dlens* player in history to go over 
100 -point mark In a season. . 



REAL ESTATE 


RENTALS 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 



COMPANION FOR WOMAN IN GOOD 
health. Private room, comfortable 
house, western Conn. Require ex- 
perience driver's Scene®. WUHngness 
to cook, rate. bid. teL number. Box .T- 
2. 586 5th Ave- N.Y.C- NY 10038. 
TACOMA. WASH. LIVE-IN COM- 
partfon tor elderly lady needing some 
cars. Own house, 2 bedrooms. Prepare 
meals. Light housekeeping. Roller ar- 


EXCHANGE OF SERVICES 
WIDOWER, 80 . NEEDS SOMEONE 
In his home, will furnish board a rm. 
inc. priv. lavatory & TV to neat careful 
dependable person who would do a 
limited amount ot cooidng/IL chores in 
exchange. P.O. Box 10, Hudson. MA 
01749. 


CALIFORNIA 

LOVELY, CUSTOM-BUILT 


APARTMENTS WANTED 
HOME MIDDLE AGED WOMAN DESIRES 


in Cabriflo Estates, South of Mono permanent upper front 2 bdrm. duplex 
Bay, fabulous bay view, redwood and or small apt bldg. $300. mo. In La 


shake exterior, dstfncttva design, ele- Jolla. Cafif. centrally located. Doesn’t 
vated ceiling, fireplace, luxuriously car- drink or smoke. 1 small dog trained 


peted. three large bedrooms, two full 
baths, formal obi. room, patio . . . 
S67.000.00. KRENKEL’S REAL ES- 
TATE, 1019 LOS OSOS VALLEY RD. 
LOS OSOS. Cafif. (805) S28-1S67. 
ENCINITAS - A MAGNIFICENT 


v. CaB eves. (213) 652-1 199. 


BEAUTY SERVICES 

LILY BONE 

shop — Hair Conditioning. I 
te evening a p p ointments. 132 
St, Petaluma, Ceflf. 7S2-4848. 

CLEANING SERVICES 

REDWOOD CLEANERS 


HOMES TO SHARE KtUWUUU ULcANcKb 

CONGENIAL COMPANION - RE- 


N te to share comfortable home & ex- 


way of Ufa — you’ll agree". Fantastic, vvwr» HOUSECLEANING ANYWHERE IN artists now on exWbftioostTheErig 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC immense, new home, waned In privacy, SjSji uaEs*??? * M6, °°* Nomay ’ San Francisco - weekly or semi- Gallery. 212 Newbury St. fan 


NURSING SERVICE 

VISITING NURSE SERVICE 

For Christian Scientists in Greater - 
csgo area. Serving Chicago and St 
aid Wbst suburbs. Phone 383-2323 ' 

PAINTINGS FOR SALE 
ORIGINAL OIL MID WATER COT 
paintings by Albert Goodwin. € O 
son Stanfield. WKin Rum»RM. 
bert Mun rungs. Francis Wh e ati s y . J 
Massey Wright & other leadteg Eftfl 


AIDE TO ASSIST- GENTLEMAN 

Live-In own room with television. Light 
housekeeping. References required. 
(817) 469-0333. (Maas.) 


COPAgE. N.Y. (TOCON1C SHORES) 
Exclt. alt-etae.,- year round. wamtronL 


GENERAL OFFICE WORK. HEAVY 
on bookkeeping. Accurate typist for 
Residence Club. Hrs. 9-5. Starting sa- 
lary £450, Prefer exp., mature person. 
Write: c/o Mrs. Dolores Gibson, 2427. 
Somerset Ave., Castro Valley. CA 
94541. ... 


3 bdrms.. dng/JdL. tvgrm. w/lplc., 
bath, garage. 2 porches. Fully fumd., 
priv. dock Inckf. boat w/motor & sail 
boat PATEMAN ASSOCIATES, Co- 
pake. N.Y. (518) 329-4251/(518) 329- 
1414. ■ • 


3 patios. Water fountain, formal dining - 
rm., 3 bodrms.. 216 bath, lam. rm. KIND, 


Boston, MA 0211S 


monthly- Cali At (415) 421-5181. Room | Mass. For information tetfia ot 


HeatBator firepL Buflt in Sony stereo statable companion for sharing beau- 
system. Unusual kftchen wfth just ev- twui home in Pebble Beech, Calif. Write 
erythfng Inc. pantry. On n acre, to: Card Gakrfnattus. 913 Ash Tree La.. 


WANTS 606. 20 years experience. References. 

9 beau- DRESSMAKING 

EJf* 0 -WASHINGTON, D.C. - DRESS 


(617) 536-6386. Gallery bra. -Mod* 
1030*5:30 & Sun. 1-5. 


erythfng Inc. pantry. On acre. {o^Carol Gdgk^.Wtoh^ TtaUL 
Si 40,000. Reuter-Lynd Rlty., 1354 no. Schenectady, NY 12309 (518) 785- t ft ts H) n ingand making done efficiently. SCHMIDT MUSIC COMPANY — ,LC 
Hwy. 101. Leucadia, CaJH. Tel. (714) 6139. 1 A hq cre ative re-cycfing of your tired rey and Yamaha Organ# State* 


OLD COUNTRY-HOUSE 


MUSICIANS WANTED 
ANNUAL AUDITIONS FOR MUSI- 
clans to be held by 1st Church of 
Christ, Scientist Laguna HDIs. Calif, in 
April. Contact Mrs. Oilman music 
chairman. Tel. (714) 837-2719 or write 
2180 N. Via Puerto, Laguna Hitts. CA 

92653. 

NEW MOLLER PIPE ORGAN AWAITS 
talented musician on a regular basis at 
First Church of Christ Scientist Bar- 
rington, Illinois- For an auction, call 
(312) 381-3476 or (31 2) 381-0408. 


50 tides west, mountain side view, pri- 
vacy, near swimming, tennis, New York 
bus 1 hr., $43,700. Hardd A. Gibbs. 
Realtor 219 Main St. Hackettstown. 
N.J. (201) 852-3939: res. .(201) "852- 
1516. ; 


753-0101. 

LA JOLLA. INCOMPARABLE M- 
vestment potential. Estate settlement 
3 old houses. Stops to sea and vMage. 
17,000 sq. ft Zoned R3. 8275,000. 


Bray & Associates. (714) 459-2681 or 
454-0615. (Calif.' • ^ 91401 


SUMMER RENTALS WANTED 
MINIMUM 2 BEDRM. HOUSE OR 
Condominium in Honolulu. Kailua or 
Lanikai for month of August (213) 782- 
6949. 13602 Kittridge St. Van Nuys. 


misfitting clothes. For appointments Yamaha, and Lowrey Hin as . 1907 

ca« (202)331-7985. • Main, Sana An*.. CaM. 547-6056 •_ 

FOR SALE - MISCELLANEOUS ta “ 8hed T914 - 

BOUND VOLUMES- WHITE W/GOLD 


WANTED TPHUY 


print SenJkwte-Vol. 50, 56, 60. 61. 63 ORIENTAL RUGS - WANTED— 
thru 68. Journals. Vd. 78 thru 85. CaB Courteous European w« buy your a 


PIEDMONT, CALIFORNIA 


OFFICES TO LET 


CONDOMINIUMS 
D.C. SUBURB GAITHERSBURG, MD. 
by owner charming- condo apt 2 
bdrm., 2 bath, dan, flrepl.', bat.- all 
appL. w/w carptg., extras, pool, ach., 
shop. Avafl. May 1. $39,750. (301) 869- 
8334. , - 

NEW ENGLAND 


Normandy Architect designed 10 PRACTmONBTS OFFICE AVA1L- 
roorns. 4 baths, 3 flrepteces. Beautiful able Mondays 8-1:30, Saturday aU day. 


(503) 659-8729 anytime; Portland. Ore- Persian & Oriental rugs'.* war 
gon. cesh For exampto 9iil2 Sarauk $7 


SHEET MUSIC 


9x12 Keshan. $1,500;. «jet2 K«»- 
shah $1,500. 6x4 Antique: &Z ,*M 


v, * w- #1 75,000 80,1,11 Cwrtral location. Beautifully Entire extensive repertoire. Baritone or I 9x12 Antique $8^00 Kao - 

1 Or Wf'^nlvU. ' J - ^ _ci. ‘ ^ o> <r- » 


RUTH MILLER, REALTOR SERVING Ave., NYC. NY 10038. 


fumd. Reasonable. Box D-l. 588 5th meeflum vdee. Sacred & Secular. 325 I other sizes you may hew, PMase 


the San Fernando VaHey. (213) 986- 
7878, Suite 204. 13440 Ventura BML, 
Sherman Oaks. Cant. 


OFFICE SPACE 
SPACE AVAILABLE IN PRACTI- *!c£lo“ 

fiome^Srs. «£ 

Ifl. Write P.O. Box 273. Naperville. IL Aumtun» HinhinnH 


Cynthia. Pasadena, Calif. (213) 351- collect day or ntght (21®<8742M* 

9539. - write John Martin. 8168-feWfose A>- 

ORfENTAL RUG - HANDSOME -°* Angeles.^A 90046. * — 


“It’s hand work, but I love it.” 


Christian Science nursing is a deeply rewarding career. 
Nurses will tell you there's nothing like It for satisfaction 
and a sense of accomplishment 

Because Christian Science nursing calls forth the 
keenest expression of spiritual sense ... of Intelligence, 
strength, buoyancy and tenderness. 

If s an active career for alert men and women. It also 
requires thorough preparation, to meet high standards 
of performance. 

If you're a member of The Mother Church and you’d like 
to consider nursing as a career, find out about our 
Training Program for Christian Science Nurses. In a 
year's time you can be taking Interesting assignments, 
and a unique part in the work of healing. 


ORGANIST NEEDED 

immediately. First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, West Atfis. Wia. Cal, 543- 

3431 or write 1610 So. 81 St 

SITUATIONS WANTED 

TYPING IN MY HOME 

Experienced secretaries- Pick-up & 
del. Reasonable. Call: (213) 763-S310. 
(213) 842-7062- San Fernando Valley. : 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 

Special Value. Newty opened area first 
Eating. Limited number unusual kn- 


TARZANA-ENGNO-WOODLAND HILLS u. write p.c 

Betty or Rod MacDonald. Shamrock 60540 or cafl 
Realty, 5521 Reseda Bivd , Tarzana, uF 

CA 91356. Please call (213) 861-2516. =srs — ^ 


nag (312) 355-9430. 

HOUSES TO LET 


190 Rhode bland Avenue, Highland 
Park. Michigan 46203. 


proved, registered sites with neighbor- 
ing protected land. From $15,000 an 


-rJi CP BOUND JOURNAL VOLUMES FOR 

sate. Volume 71 to 61 or exchange for 



HOUSE FOR SALE 


mg protected land. From $15,000 an 
acre. Terms. Tea Lane Assoc.-, Chti- 
mark, MA 02535, .(617) 645-2628 or 
645-9712. 


ORANGE COUNTY (ANAHEIM .& VIC.) family. Comptetety redecorated 2 vST 38 and 39 SS sSK 

tsfc far TRUDY PIRT or PHYLUS brick, 4 Ixtim., 1 14 ba., paneled hrrm. Volumes 13 t6 17 18 21 22, 23 24 P^^L EY, SURREY COUNT 
■Aunavi mi • — m — _ j— . „ — b.. -m ■■< - — r — ot-i — , _ , — ■ — «... ,w , **• «« ■ ” * house easy access f f ri * wP u t 2 


BOYDSTUN, Leatherby Realty. 702 W. and ctnnm. Stained glass windows. Ref- Christian Science Reading Room, , ac< ^,, LQo P ( * n f., 

Lincoln. Anaheim. Ph. (714) 772-1 552. erances (214) .502-0354. $160 deposit. OceanCttv,^ NJ06226. 8 ^"1- 5 bedb. 2 J ** 


' NEW HAMPSHIRE LAND 

Large homesltes. Some water- front. 


ATTORNEY RETIRING AFTER 12 
yrs. practice of law and 23 yrs. manu- 
facturing executive, seeks part-time 
position with law firm or financial In- 
stitution. Trusts. Estates. Pensions. Ivy 
‘schools. LI.. N.Y. resident Salary sec- 
ondary. Box B-3, 588 5th Ave.. N.Y.C.. 
NY 10036. - 


same wfth mountain view. All w/rigftt 
to private sandy beach, w/beaU. view 


EDUCATORS WANTED 


For information, write to either of the following: 

Personnel Department 

The First Church of Christ, Scientist 

Christian Science Center, Boston, MA. U.S.A. 02115 

Department of Care 

Committee for Great Britain and Ireland 
Room 308, Arundel House, 13 Arundel Street 
London, ENGLAND WC2R 3DX 


^Beginning September, 1975 ^ 

Middle School (Grades 7, 8) 

MATH TEACHER 

Included: Extensive duties su- 
pervising social program and 
conducting Boys’ Organization 
meetings. 

Please send resume or tran- 
script to: 

Personnel Office 

THE PRINCIPIA 

13201 Clayton Road 
, SL LOUIS, MO 63131 i 


to private sandy beach. w/beaU. view 
of ML Chocorua. 2 miles to ski ML 
Whittier. From $3,495. Financing evafl. 
Cad owner anytime (61 7) 477-0203 or 
(617) 331-2606. (mass.) 

HIRAM, MAINE. MINI-FARM ACRE+ 
Nr. foothill* of White Mto. Fannhae, 
completely remod. & mod. 220 Bo. 
F.H.W., basebd. ht. 3 bds., Ig.-kit, Jg. 
Hvrm. w/FrankHn 1/p, 2-car gar. A 
worksp., chicken hse.. pole bam. ig. 
cedar, much more. Owner $42,500.' 
(207) 625-4980 or write RFD Box 140, 
W. Bladwm. ME 04091. 


aORENCE SIMPSON, REALTOR 

"Personalized Real Estate Service In 
the Pacific PaBsades -since 1948." 859 
Swarttimare. Pacific Palisades. Tel. 
(213) GL 4-6531. 

CONDOMINIUMS 


WANTED TO RENT 

CABIN OR SMALL COTTAGE 


FURNITURE WANTED 

ESTATES-ANTIQUES 


gar. 2 care, beaut priv. acta. SO 
4 Groevengr PL. London SWIX Tjg. 


Furniture. Oriental Rugs, Appliances. 


'ZZOS* & f ^ ar cash paid. Mr. Shambaugh,' 

Coast, _Machf88, to P enobscot. Wrtta Los' Angeles. CA. Phone (213^462- 


wwwBMiuea Box J-23^ One Norway St, Boston, MA 6886. 

HA C IENDA CARMEL. BEAUTIFULLY 02115. 1 


located studio apt ' $22,000. Refrig- 
erator, draperies, patio furniture in- 
cluded, many attractive buflWn fea- 


OFFICES TO SHARE 


PRACITTIONERS.OFRCE 


HOMES WITH ATTENTION 

• HOLLY SCHAFFER'S 


FLATS WANTED \ 

FIAT OR ROOMS HR YOUNG 
men. Leeds 6 area. Write CSW 
Grosvenor PI: London. SWIX 7JH-, ■ 

holiday accommodations 

HOPE COTTAGE, rTCRENOR, CT V 
Chester Harbour. Sussex. Tec Wnfo: 


i 4081 5x1 45 °- Bo * to share. Near WHshlre A La Brea. See I®** 77 - B - * B. ■aco wa y to t ^ 


5397. Carmel, CA 93921. 

REAL ESTATE WANTED Angefes, Calf . or cafi WE 6-8688- 

CORONA DELMAR, CALIFTBLUFFS CONDOMINIUMS to let l orama. Santa Ana. CatiL- 

area. Wraiid like to purchase 3 or 4 PALM SPRINGS, CAUF. 2 BDRMS., HAVENHURST, A NURSING HOME 
bdrm. home from owner in above den, Ig. Ivlng-dbiing rm.. elec, garage for Christian Scientists. Various Acco- 
areas. Cafi collect (303) 237-9877 or dr. opener, W/D, comp. turn, a/c ati modattarts Available. 1831 San Marino. 

(714) 726-6100. utfls, pd. Next to .Gene Autry Hotel on St.. Oxnard, CA 93030. Telephone 

CfV/TW rPNTOAl E. Palm Canyon Dr. $800/ mo. on 6 (805)483-3214. 

WUfffLCff/f ML lease, less on longer lease. (714) ^ I wnTMirTwSfi -- — 

WHY DO BO MANY ffiTIREEB 547-2736. Avail now. 

ctonaftog**. Arit.? Come and see- — SUMMER RENTALS BEGINNING FOLK GUITAR 

a darling renovated older home. 2- ^ -1^1 ...... . 10 Lessons for $15. First lesson March 


5410 WteWre_ BML.' Los I ° I ^wDjwic^^Prtv^ 


tryside. Individual Attention. Phone ideal' 
(714) 8394)672. 12621 Clrcutt- Pan- rr— r= 
oranra. Santo Ana. CafiL- 


METROPOUTAN 
NEW YORK 


BHK3HTON BEACH, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Detached large bungalow, 7 rooms, 3 

I mod. baths. Gd. cond., loca., Income. 
Can be used 1, 2. 3 family. $23,000. 
(212)648-5597. 


POST VACANT; 


INSTRUCTION 

|,cnoq»e nogere, tvK.r oonie ano see - 1 SUMMER RENTALS BEGINNING FOLK GUITAR 

adariftra renoretod older home. 2 • ^ 1M pown- jfijii small 10 Lessons for $15. First lesson March 

bdrm den. SI 7.500 - T umis. Box H-8. OOEAN POMi^ MMNE - SMALL 17 _. 7ao P<M . Dhnond Music. 4208 
(foe Norway St. Boston, MA 02115 or sed uded cottage ■ J ufy * Au S ■ Oakland. CaHf. (415) 530- 

phcxie (501) 636-53 1 6. ( Ari c. ) £35 per per °“ K,ana ‘ 

MOUNTAIN STATES Well: insurance 

niRSnN WTY Nn/AhA MB. • ov flunrtf Her unsrnnMrmi t. noni 


McNEIL HOUS& - 
Edinburgh! SctfBandl. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUrUTIES 


Equal opportunity employer. 


MOTHER'S HELPER - UVE IN 

stfour. Westchester, N.Y. 20 min. NYC. 
TWo smalt children. Assist 
w /housework. Own rm.. bath, TV. 
■Write: 8 Northern Fid., Hartsdale, NY 
10530. (914) 683-3858. 


SECRETARIES 

Ldt's work together to find your right 
place. FltudbHtty, gd. sfclfis, loving atti- 
tude wM win fine positione where com- 
pany pays the tee. Call Laura Sands 
for help 759-5900. Snefling & SneBIng 
Aoencv. 151 E 55 St (N.Y.). 


EARN WHILE YOU LfARN NURSING 

Age is no factor and your eamktgs 
completely pay for tuition and living ex- 
penses wide training, leaving about 
$100.00 per month for personal spend- 
ing and taxes. The Tenacre School ot 
Christian Science Nursing Is one of 
three accredited by the Dept of Care 
of The Mother Church. For Information 
on nurses training or other employ- 
ment opportunities at Tenacre writs or 
cafl TENACRE (609) 921-8900. P.O. 
Box 632, Princeton. NJ 06540. 


MAIL ORDER IMPORT/EXPORT 
Home Business. Spare/tuD time. Big 
proms. World famous importer guides 
you.' For FREE BOOK write MeRInger, 
Dept A133B. 6100 VarieJ. Woodland 
Hills. CA 91364. 


NORTHWEST 

BOYER & COX, INC. 

Richard Boyer, Realtor 255-2774: P.O. 
Box 16056, Portland. Oregon 97216. 

100 ACRES a 2 BEDROOM HOME 
State ot Wash. Piped Spr. Wtr. Grdn. 
spc.. fruit trees A woods. Pic. for Air- 
ship. 10 min. to lake & fishing. Mild 
wthr. $150,000. Cont can be assumed' 
at 7%. Call Owner Portland, Ore.' days 
(503) 659-9502 - P.M. & weekends. 
(503) 287-0285. 


Urgently Needs ChrittiM Soane* 
Graduate and/or Practical 
Staff Nurees to Bless «Ad Sent* 
-v Those In Need rtf. : 
Christian Science. HeeOng. .. 


MOUNTAIN STATES 
CARSON CTTY, NEVADA 


INSURANCE 

1 ST, WBTTERROTHi FIRTH 


Ruth Morrison. JERRY MARTIN 0UMM T R COTTAGE, LIVING ROOM, Commensal. Home Owners, Auto. Life. 
REALTY, 1502 N. Carson SL #3, bedroom, porch, etc..- on lower Pe- 900 E Katefia Ave. Orange. Cefifornia 
Phone .882-3882, Eve. 882-0755. Real- nobscot Bay. wide view, pebble beach. (714) 633-3871. From Beach area 542- 


Statf House in p/tsonds ot fmw 
garden. Harmonious Working an 
Lima Conditions. '• 


dantMkRancftes-CommerciaL quiets 

CONDOMINIUMS *>wn 

SNOWMA8S, CO LUXURY 1 BDRM. 
on 1 slope. Fdur season mgmL Ideal for ^.o A * 
tamfiy of tour. Low S40 , s. Write 530 S. 


LIVE-IN COUPLE WANTED 

General housekeeping, cock, yard 


work and driving. References req. Sal- 
ary arranged. P.O. Box 196. Cam- 


MA 02140. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE NURSES-iM- 
mecEate openings for trained Practical 
Nurses and/or nurse on-the-job train- 
ees. Accredited by The Department of 
Care of The Mother Church Sanato- 
rium. Call collect or write Mrs. A. D. 
Boynton, CUFTON HOUSE, 301 Cotton 
Am, Minneapolis. MN 55403. (612) 
338-4706. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE GRADUATE NURSES 

Live ta Lovely Lake County while 
serving at HOI Top Sanatorium. Also 
openings tor training as Nurses’ Aides. 
Live on or off premises. Writs or cal 
for detab. Superintendent, HILL TOP 
SANATORIUM, P.O. Box 87, Lake 
Bluff. IL 60044, or call collect (312) 
295-1550. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR ENTERING THE 
fast growing Kitchen Cabinet business. 

Stocking DJstrftnitore wanted for a 
modular fine of highly styled Oak 
Kitchen Cabinets. Cafi or write Vafiey 
Kitchens, Inc, 123 W. Main SL, Leba- 
hOfl, OH 45036. Ph. (513) 241-4800. 

BE A SUCCESSFUL WRITER IdlOCE 
$10,000 a yr. $ more. Sure-fire system 
to get srtictea published in nan maga- 
zines. Send for information.- Hartley, 
DepL 2. 5020 Winding Way, Saere- 
roerttp. CA 95841. 


EDMONDS, WASHINGTON . 

9525 Crawford Drive $65,000,00. Sus- 
pended stairway makes a dramatic en- 
try to this Ultra Contemporary to Bur- 
rows in a secluded setting with superb 
Sound view. Unique touches such as 
wood ceilings, skylights, window waBs. 
3.200 sq. ft encompass 4 + bedrooms, 
2+ baths, 2 recreation rooms, and 


Lincoln. Lane. Arlington Heights, IL I W_PAMAWSCOTTA - LAKE 


quiet shaded surroundings, one mile to 3043, ■ , • ... 

2686pr write Box 337. Camden, Maine B ?Cf! 

rnTram: rw ruuincrnrri ■ «i.r Petolume, CaM. Tel. (76/) 782-B1S4. 


tortn Sapertatendsot, 

KdM Boms, 7 fOsafin Bted, 

- Ednbetib BI12 SC5| Statin^ 


60005 or ca0 ' 


1253-3818. 


StafipB' 6. Convent to Bar Harbor, MOVING AMD STORAGE . . HNttee In London, | 

Camden-Rockland. Boothbay Harbor. NnRIPP STFVR INP • “™enL SCM GV 

1 JIKfiSSftw ^" SWUi7jH - 

w - R<1 - sgrffSSJKSLSUE 

ROOMS FOR TOURISTS Monitor. Fqent Republic Van FORMER EXE 


FULLY QUALIFIED SECRETARY f 
.qukBd for Depart m ent of Care Go 
mlttee In London. Must be Class taut 
teUdera. SCM GM, 4 ' Grosvenor I 


AUTOMOBILE REPAmiNa 


ALL MAKES & MODELS 


ROOMS FOR TOURISTS 


posts Wanted 

EXECUTIVE 


COMING TO BOSTON? GUESTS. OLD Lines: 24 Sharp Boston, MA l Yrtfo industi 


IncL foreign. Hermann Beesler, 5001' IN. E Tcwiet Home. AM rooms" A/C. 021241 Telaphone TA &2400. ; 


I large workshop. Assumption available, 
John L Scott. Phone (206) 775-4591 . 


fwashke Btvd. at Highland Ave.. Los ».». Stagte. $1^90 Double. N. E. 


Gulf Station. 937-9338 < 


Hosphafity. . Reel Guest Home, 428 


EA SPRY and mjne-r 


EARTHWORMS! YOU RAISE/WE - BUY. 

Free. Informati o n: A a 8 EARTH- 
WORMS, MC.. 18536 Saratoga Rd., 
Los Gatos, calf. Phone: (408) 354- 
0035. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

ORMOND BE.. FLA. NEAR RIVER 

2 bdrm., can. ht.. air unit, eat -In kIL,. 
<Lr. Ig. sc. porch, shade trees, gar. 
wefl, pump $27,500. Donnelly & Parish, 
425 GoodaH, Daytona, FL 32018 (904) 
677-2868. 



— — : ton VwhLbteB, inCi. 6 Howard Street 


oo. fn tacBa. Good contacts, seeks n> 
aestyxoanL Devi R Cfx^jra, c-314 C 
tenoe CokOTV. New Delhi 3. tafia. - 


Crossword Quiz Answers 


BEKEEPER FOR APT. COM- 
Congenfari atmosphere. ' Ex- 
nee necessary. Reis. Good sal. + 
fits. Pasadena area. Boxll.S320. 
WfaNre Bhrd.. Los Angeles, CA 


EXCHANGE OF SERVICES 


SHARE HOME ON BEACH. NEAR 
Ocean City, Md. wHh father & 2 chil- 
dren, no . rent hi exchange tor child 
care. 1 child acceptable. Small salary. 
Can (301) 372-8881 before 1030 a.m. 


SARASOTA FLA. M BEAUTIFUL 
Gulf Gate Tree screened priv. lot with 
lovely view from outdoor patio or inside 
tanal; 2 bdrms., 2 baths, sep. dining 
rm., garage: wen Insulated central 
heat/ air, km maintenance, near shop- 
ping. beach, church, walk to golf 
course, $39,500. Owner (813) 922- 1 
3788; 6754 Half Moon. Sarasota. FL 
33581. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATIONS 

MONTEGO BAY • • 

Vacation at Hotiday' House. Unique and 
luxurious privacy- Studio Apartments 
on the Caribbean. 15 days-14 nights 
package. $308.per person E P. to. April 


ST. PETERSBURG. . FUL- DOWN- 
. town. Clean, quiet comfortable rooms 
and Apts. Economy rates. Write Jute 
Gund. 336-arcf Ave. South, St Patere- 
burg. FL 33701 ■ (818) 829-4541. 


Mas£ GA 7-0422. bOCST «Ptf 



BAY CITIES VAN STORAGE GOi 

wnt; “Greyhound ' Van Unde; ' Santo 
tofcat CiW. EX -5-3834.-" 


MonhaLCatit. EX-S-3834.- 

PA^nWG ANP DECORATING , 

FRED! YOUNG - 472 - 3743 ! 

Painting and papwhan^og.^ ResktentiaJ 


IXUM. pawn &r. iu - AMTIOtlFfi WAMTCn i-«nung Biw pa|wnwngiuH- nrowmai 

15Q^wubte oocupsrKw. $175 per per- ^ and ^churches. Los Angstoaui San 

eon E.P. after April 15th. AtaO.famAy COLLECTOR space DEFUNCT RAtt, Fernando Vatiev. (213) 473-1 730. 

rates. .Maid service, water sports, ten- road 8 tarring Stock Certificates. One ^ 

iris, golf nearby. P.O. Box 258, Mon- or hsapsl Poor/ Moody RR Manuals JOHUL'E LEWIS— 876-7318 \. 

S o Bay, Jamaica. W.l. Cable: HOU- too. Try mol Quick replies. Greenawalt; Pafoth^Pefter-henglngrFine .work. 
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By nature the sculptor Emilio Greco is.apoet. 

His birthplace, Catania, lies In the south- 
k eastern part of Sicily, where legend says the 
; ^habitants are the direct descendants^ the 
antique Greeks, in spite of the centuries of 
civilization and the differences erf philosophy and 
...technique, Greco possesses the same exquisite 
;Greek . sense of the natural, graceful, and 
^instinctive. 

'^ wDsualiy. in his sculpture, he chooses woman 
> out of all the wonderful forms of creation. She 
;j becomes the elected one, the confidante of his 
-• -reverie. With her, in regard to her, he dreams, 
: his sensibility characterized by a fervent and 

- open devotion. Responding to the artist's vision, 
' she- florins herself according to his most subtle 

thoughts. 

-At times Greco entrusts his concept to the face 
alone, as in the portrait “Nadine.” Then, with an 
"- extremely discreet hand, he captures the instant 
; >when her expression changes — his own 
profound response revealed in a manner neither 
ironical nor overly sentimental. 

" “Nadine’s” sinuous profile is elegant- but 
touching. Perhaps her inquietude reflects that of 
other forms of nature: the trees, the clouds, the 

- light. — 

With an inborn eloquence and nobleness erf 
) ; language, -unusual in contemporary art, Greco 
)- combines mental abstraction and actuality, but 
£ 'they.' are . exalted by an - Italian humanistic 
’’ .appreciation of the worth of the Individual. 

• Greco: investigated with lovingkindness “Na- 
(fine's” head in the moment he particularly 
J-V-desired to catch: however, he did not forget her 
original aspect. The engrossed face is counter- 
balanced by an intricate individualistic crown- 
.. shaped hairdress. 

When we visited Emilio Greco's studio near 
Rome we were impressed by the pervading 
gentle atmosphere full of deep respect for both 
man and art. __ <■■■ 

Sculpture has resumed Its place of supreme' 
: importance, a living symbol for living people, 
Greco explained in his warm voice. He believes 
existence is not all anguish and turmoil; every- 
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Can we love our enemies? 


'. / - Courtesy of Emilio Greco 

"Nadine” 1967: Bronze sculpture by Emilio Greco* 


one needs time for contemplation and a concern 
for integrity; the present Is not an isolated period 
' in eternity; rather, an outgrowth from the past 
and a basis for the future. His synthesis of the 
cultures of yesterday and today has been 
' entranced by his sure fond of artistic knowledge. 

Fine works of art are timeless. “Nadine” will 
never grow old because the one thing that 
stamps Wr Is trife feeling; arid that remains ' 
. always the same. Greco’s sculpture Is genuinely 
of the heart- • , • 

Anna and Giorgio Baechf 


- Why . the endless frenzy and 
y bustle? Is; it real interest in things 

outside of yourself , or is it a fright- 
. . ened attempt to escape from what- 
ever la — :or- is not — inside of 
-''-yourself? 

- • -If you were going to visit yourself 
tonight, would you look forward to 

•• it?< .WoUld iyou think, “Here is a 
friend Who understands me and 
■fl^earesaboutme. I can be myself with 
Ls^ this person. If I feel worried about 
something, I can say so and my 
friend will understand. If I'm happy 
; . about something, I know my friend 
X /..will enjoy it with me. We share ideas 
V with each other, from the most 
' * mundane to the most sublime. Or we 
• can enjoy just being with each other, 
V-. absorbed in Individual activities and 
* interests. Or we can discover things 
•\ about ourselves that we didn’t know 
' -were there. And we can learn from 
■c.^ each other by developing insights we 
>. have gained from others.” 

=•' “Yourself” is not just the facts you 

, r - know or don’t know. It’s also the 

- ■ understanding you have about hu- 

inanity — human emotions, desires, 


On being 

one’s own 
friend 


alms, and aspirations. It’s the things 
that give you pure delight — some 
chords in a Schubert Impromptu 
* where the music changes from a 
minor to a major key; the colors of 
nature used in man-made objects, 
terra cottas, greens, blues, yellows, 
and shades pi rust; the trees along 
Commonwealth Avenue and the wet 
leaves on the pavement reflecting 
the street lights; certain passages 
from the journal of a favorite writer. 

What are the questions that in- 
trigue you? Searching out answers 
for yourself, and developing your 
thought on the larger questions can 
be - very satisfying- and absorbing. 
You emerge with a greater clarity 
and an overflow that naturally spills 


Like many other people I know, 
I used to have a lot of enemies. 
That is, if you classify people you . 
can’t get along with as enemies. 
For example, back during World 
.War II when I was stationed in 
France, my immediate superior 
resented me, and I fell heir to all 
sorts of unpopular assignments. 
Later, when I became a civilian 
and got a job, one of my fellow 
workers disliked me and made 
my time at work most unpleas- 
ant. I .could describe, several sim- 
ilar situations, all fairly typical, 1 
imagine, of many other people’s 
(experiences. 

V These unpleasant instances 
bothered me. Being a Christian, 1 
knew that Jesus had said we 
. should love our enemies.. But 1 
had always found this a pretty 
^impossible task. How can you 
ever love a disagreeable, unlov- 
able person? 

. However, as I became a serious 
student of Christian Science, 1 
learned an amazing fact. 1 
learned that right where an un- 
pleasant mortal appeared to me — 
right there was actually a child of 
God, spiritual, intelligent, good, 
lovable. God doesn't create any 
hateful, disagreeable, envious 
mortals. Christ Jesus was dot 
telling us to love an evil person; 
he was alerting us to the good 
that was the true identity of that 
person. 


Two very important things the 
Bible tells us are: “God created 
man in his own image,” and 
“God saw every thing that he had 
made, and, behold, it was very 
good-” 1 

I began to understand that if I 
accepted that basis - if I believed 
that God created all and created 
only good — 1 would have to apply 
this directly to, my view of every- 
one 1 met. I soon found that when 
I conscientiously tried to see ev- 
eryone id the light of God’s good- 
ness, harmonious relationships 
developed where before there had 
been — or might have been — fric- 
tion. Disagreeable qualities had 
to be seen as no part of the indi- 
vidual. God, the creator of all, did 
not create evil, so it could not 
rule or be part of anyone’s iden- 
tity. 

The efforts 1 was forced to 
make to reason and pray in this 
way, and to hold this position 
even when a so-called enemy 
might continue to be disagreeable 
toward me, were of great benefit 
to me. In any sticky situation 
with another person 1 have found 
that when I really, honestly, 
strove to Jove that person’s spiri- 
tual identity and to see him as 
God made him, I have become 
happier, more at peace with my- 
self, and more self-confident. 

When I have persevered in such 


prayerful efforts toward others, it 
has worked out that things be- 
came harmonious between us, or 
we were no longer involved with 
each other. Either way, there 
were no pent-up emotions, re- 
criminations, or regrets. 

Mary Baker Eddy, the Dis- 
coverer and Founder of Christian 
Science, has written a very clear 
and direct article entitled, “Love 
Your Enemies.” In this article 
she assures us, “We have no 
enemies.” She explains: “Even 
in belief you have but one (that, 
not in reality), and this one 
enemy is yourself — your er- 
roneous belief that you have 
enemies; that evil is real; that 
aught but good exists in Sci- 
ence." 3 

So it isn't a matter of changing 
other people. The change must 
come in the way we think about 
them. You have an enemy? Tty 
loving him. See him as God has 
made him. Refuse to believe that 
negative or unpleasant traits are 
his real identity. Persist, and you 
are sure to find that you really 
don’t have an enemy at all. You’ll 
discover new harmony and peace 
within yourself, and in your rela- 
tionships with others. 


'Genesis 127.31; Miscellaneous Writings. 

p. 10. 
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oEs poslble amar a nuestros enemigos? 


over to others. Their responses and 
ideas can, in turn, give you new 
insights and perhaps lead to further 
areas of inquiry and discovery. 

Along with the delights and 'dis- 
coveries comes the willingness to 
work hard in certain directions to 
master areas of activity and under- 
standing. But the work i* in- 
vigorating because it’s in areas that 
are intriguing. And the mastary 
provides a sense of authority. With 
authority comes the boldness to 
venture into still other untried and 
unfamiliar areas. The possibility of 
defeat does not then mean failure 
blit more learning! 

There is more here than meets foe 
eye. If you would not look forward to 
visiting yourself, what kind of per- 
son would you like to be with 
instead? It’s not a question of manu- 
facturing, but of discovering and 
developing, of listening for the voice 
that is already there. And this 
activity is not busyness to eseape life 
— it Is living. . • 

Frances Cuno 


A1 igual que muchas personas que 
conozco, yo soils tener muchos 
enemigos. Es decir, si dasificamos 
como enemigos a personas con las 
^Shales no podemos llevamos bien. 
«Por ejemplo, durante la Segunda - 
"Guerra Mundial, cuando ocupaba 
- un puesto militar en Francia, mi 
'superior inmedia to me twn'a mala 
■ voluntad y era yo el que heredaba 
toda de tareas desagradabLes. 

Tiempo despu&s, cuando volvi a la 
vida civil y obtuve un exnpleo, uno 
jde mis companeros de trabajo me 
vtenia antipatfa y baria boras de 
^trabajo' muy desagradahles. Podria 
-glescribir varias situaciones simi- 
Tares; todas ellas bastante tfpicas, 
me imagino, de experimentadas 
por otras personas. 

- Estas situaciones, poco gratas, me 
molestaban. Siendo Cientifico Cris- 
tiano, yo sabia que Jesus habia dicho 
(pie debemos amar a nuestros ene- 
migos. Mas siempre habia encon- 
trado esta tarea casi jmposible de 
cumplir.' *C6mo se podia amar a 
una persona antipatica o que no 
merecia ser amada? 

Sin embargo, a medida que iba 
siendo un sincere estudiante de 
Ciencia Cristiana*, aprendi un hecho \ 
admirable. Aprendi que alii roi s m o 
donde se me presentaba un mortal 
desagradable — all* mismo esta ha 
realmente un hijo de Dios, espiri- 
tual, inteligeate, bueno y digno de 
ser am a do. Dios no crea mortales . 
odiosos, desagradahles y envidiosos. 
Cristo Jesus no nos estaba didendo 
que amiramos a una persona mala; 
nos estaba despertando a ver el bien 
que constituia la identidad verda- 
dera de esa persona. 

La Biblia nos dice dos cosas que 
son muy importantes: “Cre6 Dios al 
hombre a su imagen", y “Vio Dios 
todo lo que habia hecho, y he aquf 
que era bueno en gran manera”. 1 

Empec£ a comprender que si yo 
aceptaba esa base — si creia que 
Dios cxe6 todo y que creo solo lo 


bueno — yo tendria que aplicar esto 
directamente a mi pun to de vista 
en cuanto a to dos aquellos con 
quienes me encontrara. Pronto me 
di cuenta de que cuando trataba a 
conciencia de ver a tod os a la luz 
de la bondad de Dios, se desarrolla- 
ban relaciones armoniosas donde 
antes habia — o pudieron haber 
habido — fricciones. Comprendf que 
debia ver las cu alidades desagrada- 
bles como ajenas al individuo. Que 
Dios, el Creador de todo, no cred el 
mal, de man era que el tti»i no podia 
gobemar o ser parte de la identidad 
de nadie. 

Los esfuerzos que me vi obligado 
a hacer para razonar'yorar-de^esta 
manera y para mantener esta posi- 
cidn, aun cuando un asi llamado 
enemigo pudiera seguir- siendo d es- 
corts conmigo, me beneficiaron 
grandemente. En toda relacion di- 
ficil con otra persona, he encontrado 
que cuando real y sinceramente 
hago lo posible por amar la identi- 
dad espiritual de esa persona y de 
verla como Dios la hizo, me siento 
mas feliz, mas en paz conmigo 
mismo, y mis. seguro de mi mismo. 

Cuando he perseverado en esos 
esfuerzos consagrados hacia los 
demis, el resultado ha sido, o bien 
que las cosas se han armooizado 
entre ambos, o que ya no estamos 
mas en ccmtacto. De cuaiquier 
manera, no ha habido emociones 
tensas, ' recriminaciones o algo de 
que lamentarse. 

Mary Baker Eddy, la Descubri- 
dora de la Ciencia Cristiana, ha es- 
crito un articulo muy claro y directo 
intitulado: “Axna a tus enemigos”. 
En este articulo nos asegura: “No 

Daily Bible verse 

Owe no man any thing, but to 
love one another: for he that 
loveth another hath fulfilled the 
taw. Romans 13:8 


I «-tw sometimes driven to remember, as X walk the 
crowded London streets, that I belong to a vanishing 
race; for I am one of the very few Londoners left who 
wear a hat. Time was when a gentleman would have had 
his head very much in the clouds before he would appear 
In the street without a hat; and It was, you recall, one. of 
the things about Hamlet that so disconcerted Ophelia — 
that he appeared before her “no hat upon his head.” But 
now th» hatted men — or the Hattites as I Hke to cal l 
them, for the name, perhaps because it carries a faint 
echo of the Hltittes of Battusas, has some suggestion of 
vanished glory - the Hattites are rarely to be found in 
London's world. 

.The police and firemen wear their helmets, the 
commissioners sport a peaked cap, and when the rain 
comes down gentlemen may be seen w earin g news- 
papers, on their heads, but the man in the streethas flung; 
his hat over the windmill, and never picked it up. He no' 
longer looks to a high hat to command respect,, hut. Is. 
content to rely, like the character in Kubla Khan, on “his 
flashing eyes, his floating hair. 

The soft hats are hard to find; the topper is almost as 
extinct as the tricorne; the boater has long Since sunk in 
the seething tide of humanity on which the bowler at rare 
intervals may be seen floating as a solitary dark bubble: 
It is a state of affairs that I regret; for the hat; to my 
miqd, jg not only a dignified coping, but proves man with 
a useful and most efficient outlet for his emotions. 
Sweeping ft off to a lady, he can suggest a profound 
respect that otherwise would need to he conveyed in- a 
difficult, and perhaps embarrassing peroration; waving 

l “ - ■ 


Under my hat 

it in the air he; can vent enthusiasm with better grace, 
and less disturbance, than by the vulgar shout; pulling It 
over his brows, In the manner of Macduff, he can signify 
feelings too deep for words; and when he has no words 
left to bolster bis opinion, he can Indulge in that really 
satisfying threat, and declare that If he is wrung, he will 
eat his hat! 

I should perhaps explain that these reflections were; 
aroused in me When, a day or two ago, my hat betrayed 
me. The very appanage that normally confers upon me a 
certain distinction held me up to ridicule. For it went 
with the wind r and I had to chase it. Poised oh its brim, it 
eluded the kindly bands of pasaersby, swerving as 
nimbly as a crack three-quarter; while. I pursued' It; 
panting, disheveled, and forever clutching an inviolable 
shade. As a spectacle I wais as good as Gilpin, and it foe 
dogs .didn’t bark, nor the children scream, there 
certainly went a murmur along tile pavement when, 
after a final tremendous spurt, I' brought .the quarry 
down. 

It was something more than a murmur ; for as I 
brushed my hat, and pushed ojut the dents, I heard 
someone humming softly a famous old cockney song, the 
words of which ran instantly through my mind: 

“ ‘Where did you get that hat? 

Where did you get that tfle? 

. Isn’t it a nobby one, and just the proper style? 

I should like to have one just the tome as that!' ' 

Wher’erl gothey Shout, "Hello! 

Where did you getthathat?’ ’’ 


I looked up to see an elderly gentleman regarding me 
with some amusement. 

•Tm glad you like my hat,” I remarked, with a 
stiffness slightly impaired by breathlessness. 

“Oh, I do,” he replied, “But I wander you bother with 
it I gave it up long ago.” 

"Well,” I returned, a little peevishly, looking at his 
windswept white mane, “it keeps my hair from being 
blown about” * 

“Hair!” he exclaimed. “My dear chap, what does that 
matter today. 1 Let the wind doits worst to it! Blown back 
like the tall of a comet ruffled into classic curls, or 
floating in tentacles like snakes round the head of 
Medusa, it’s aU the same — so long as you have the 
nimbus of hair, you have the cachet of fashion. Any hat is 
old hat, sir.” And with a grin, and a wink, he walked off . 

I replaced my hatfirmfy on my head, with perhaps the 
hint of a defiant cock to it and I strode on, feeling very 
much like the Last of the Hattites. 

When I told Anthea of the episode, she began to laugh. 

“It seebis to me,” she said, "you must have provided a 
lot of entertainment” 

“I did,” I replied glumly. “Everyone was entranced, 
except me.” 

She continued to laugh. “Well,” she said, “I think you 
should have taken advantage of tiie hat. ” 

“Oh? How?” 

"I think you should have sent it round ! ” 

Eric Forbes-Boyd 


tenemos enemigos”. Explica: “Aun 
en creencia no tienes sino uno (y 
eso, no en realidad), y este unico 
enemigo eres tii mismo — tu creen- 
cia errdnea de que tienes enemigos; 
de que el mal es real; de que existe 
algo mas que el bien en la Ciencia”.* 
De manera que no es cuestion de 
caxnbiar a los dem&s. El cambio 
tiene que venir en nuestro modo 
de pensar acerca de ellos. jTiene 
listed un enemigo? Trate de amarlo. 
Vealo como Dios lo ha hecho. Nie- 
guese a creer que sus rasgos de 
caracter negatives o desagradahles 
sean su identidad verdadera. Per- 
sista, y de seguro encontrara que 
• usted - realmente no tiene n in gun 
enemigo. Descubrira renovada ar- 
monia y paz dentro de usted mismo 
y en sus relaciones con los demas. 

1 Genesis 1:27, 31; 2 Miscellaneous Writ- 

ings. pig. 10. 
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The Monitor's view 


Hanging on in Indo-China 


As the Khmer Rouge insurgents 
tighten the noose around Phnom 
Penh and the North Vietnamese 
thrust into a provincial capital in 
South Vie'nam. anguishing ques- 
tions confront the United States 
Congress: 

1. Whether to inject another 
spurt of aid to Cambodia in the 
slim hope of achieving a military 
stalemate and opening the way for 
negotiations. 

2. Whether to continue assis- 
tance to Saigon, where both the 
government and the military es- 
tablishment are stronger than in 
in Cambodia. 

3. How much aid would be polit- 
ically palatable to the American 
people, 78 percent of whom, ac- 
cording to a recent poll, now 
oppose additional assistance to 
Indo-China. 

No one could fail to sympathize 
with thove faced with these ex- 
tremely difficult decisions. The 
American people and their Con- 
gress have given unstintingly — in 
aid and lives — to support a cause 
they deemed worthy. 

But this is precisely why we 
hope the Congress will not be 
overwhelmed by the present 
gloom that now surges over the 
scene. By most accounts it does 
indeed look as if Cambodia is 
going under. But at least one 
report from Phnom Penh suggests 
that the rebel forces are unable to 
take full advantage of their suc- 
cesses and that a stalemate is- 
possible. 

The Cambodian Government 
forces are still fighting, and it 
seems to us that the decision 
whether to lay down arms and 
surrender must be made by these 
forces and by the people of Phnom 
Penh. As they confront this di- 
lemma, it is not unreasonable for 
Congress to provide some portion 
of that aid requested by the 
administration. 

Militarily and politically the sit- • 
uation in Vietnam is different. 
Many analysts give the South Viet- 
namese good marks for carrying 
on a vigorous fight, despite some 
setbacks. Saigon is in fact given a 
fairly high chance of surviving. 


Such a military-aid proposal 
might also go further. It could be 
linked to U.S. efforts to get the two 
sides, both of whom have 
flagrantly violated the Paris 
peace agreement, back to the 
negotiating table . 


One factor that seems over- 
looked these days is what is going 
on in the minds of the North 
Vietnamese leaders. The whole 
emphasis of media coverage has 
been on the tragic plight of the 
Cambodians. But it does not re- 
main outside the realm of possi- 
bility that Hanoi, too, is faced with 
agonizing decisions. Is it Indeed 
prepared to support an insurgent 
take-over of Phnom Penh? Are its 
current forays in South Vietnam 
part of an all-out offensive to 
sweep Thieu out of the way, or 
probing actions to feel out Its 
political as well as military 
strength? 


In brief, it is to be hoped that the 
United States, after such an 
enormous sacrifice in Indo-China, 
does not succumb to panic and 
withdraw abruptly because it has 
no further taste for a hard deci- 
sion. It seems possible that both 
Cambodia and South Vietnam will 
one day have coalition govern- 
ments that include Communists. 
But, as the belligerent parties 
work out their political future, let 
not Washington hand over victory 
to the Communists out of sheer 
weariness. 


The Alaska pipeline at last 


After six years of often fierce 
national debate and legal delay, 
work on the Alaska oil pipeline has 
begun. 

In retrospect, the pipeline like 
the supersonic airplane became 
one of the primary bones fought 
over by the competing national 
environmental and industrial 
camps. True, the pipeline will 
have cost more when it is finished 
some 30 months hence than it 
would have without the debate and 
delay. But it will also be built to 
better environmental standards, 
and within a context of general 
national agreement on such proj- 
ects which would have been lack- 
ing had it been rammed through 
without due regard for the legisla- 
tive and judicial process. 

A need for vigilance on the 
project remains, as unanticipated 


environmental wrinkles turn up 
during construction, or attempts 
are made to exploit roadbeds into 
the far north for tourism. 


But now that work has begun, 
the pipeline enters another phase, 
more broadly dramatic and less 
narrowly contentious. Some $6 bil- 
lion will be spent on the project — 
the largest sum ever for a private 
American construction project. 
Over 10,000 workers are already 
engaged In laying pipe and build- 
ing ports for the 789-mile pipeline, 
and another 6,000 workers will join 
them. 


It is almost with relief that the 
people of the oil and construction 
industries swing into a project of 
this magnitude, and pour their 
energies and skill into doing things 
rather than arguing over them. 


A cheer for Edmund Burke 


As Americans officially began 
their bicentennial this month, they 
sadly ignored the imminent anni- 
versary of a document that every 
Yankee schoolboy used to know. 
On March 22, 1775, Edmund Burke 
delivered his noble "Speech on 
Conciliation with America" to a 
House of Commons challenged not 


European legacy 


There is more to be conserved In 
this world than energy, and Eu- 
ropean Architectural Heritage 
Year '75 reminds us of the glories 
of man’s work that need care to 
survive. If this observance can 
encourage countries to renewed 
efforts for preserving and enhanc- 
ing their architectural assets, it 
.will earn the gratitude of gener- 
ations far beyond 1975. 

One promising means of 
prompting su,ch efforts is a Eu- 
ropean competition for individual 
or local restoration schemes 'se- 
lected from winners of national 
contests. Among other activities 
In the year sponsored by the Coun- 
cil of Europe, Ireland's National 
Amateur Moviemakers Com- 
petition on architectural themes 
seems especially pertinent to the 
aim of fostering a "living rale" for 
ancient bul dings in contemporary 
society. 


only by his defense of the upstart 
colonies but by his impenetrable 
Irish accent. 

Let’s hear at least one bicenten- 
nial cheer for a great statesman 
who foreshadowed that British- 
American friendship which 
flourished so hardily through the 
subsequent years of mutual free- 
dom. 

Burke saw that reliance on force 
would not be an effective reply to 
the colonists’ insistent demand for 
representative government: "A 
nation Is not governed which is 
perpetually to be conquered." 

He ■ recognized that offering 
some concession other than repre- 
sentation would not do the trick: 
“If you mean to please any people, 
you must give them the boon 
. which they ask; not what you may 
think better for them. ’ ’ 

And he did not fear any unset- 
tling consequences of being con- 
ciliatory or of giving "my fellow 
citizens some share of those rights 
upon which I have always been 
taught to value myself." 

Burke said things that still need 
saying, alas, in too many parts of 
the world —.even sometimes in 
free America, as it continues the 
arduous but quickening task of 
assuring to all its citizens the 
rights won on their behalf two 
centuries ago. > 


then the full grain in the ear r 


Opinion and commentary 


PUOUMEDtV 
THECHnmuk sacMCfi puBuawna •oocty 


We believe that chance should 
not be lost. Realistically, it is 
clear that Congress will not coun- 
tenance aid indefinitely. Hence 
the current efforts of some law- 
makers to end all American mili- 
tary aid to South Vietnam by a 
specified date is the only politi- 
cally viable alternative. The ad- 
ministration is prepared to go 
along with such a cutoff and the 
proposal has certain merits. It 
would give the South Vietnamese 
a bit more time to solidify their 
position, and it would assure the 
American people that the U.S. 
military commitment to Vietnam 
is ending. 


‘It says here Cambodia and Saigon are about to 
collapse . . . wait a sec . . . this is dated 1972’ 



Point of view 


Why Vietnam aid? 


By Roscoe Drummond 


Washington 

It is now entirely possible that the 
critics of United States involvement 
in Vietnam will enable Congress to 
give some additional aid to both South 
Vietnam and Cambodia. 

This doesn't mean that those who 
wanted to get the U.S. out of Indo- 
China far sooner than it got out have 
changed their basic opposition. But 
they have changed. After looking at 
the facts firsthand in Saigon and 
Phnom Penh, some see a new issue 
which must be faced and con- • 
sequences which ought to he averted 
— consequences which could come 
from not giving further help. 

The new issue, hardly weighed at 
all in the past, is this : 

Whether it was wise or not for the 
U.S. to put combat farces into South- 
east Asia, three Presidents (Kennedy,. 
Johnson, and Nixon) and Congress 
did so. 

We Americanized the war. We took 
it over. We said in effect — step aside 
and let us win this thing quickly. We 
didn’t win it quickly. We didn’t win -it 
at all. But when we pulled out last 
year with an agreement which made 
it easier for us to withdraw, we made 
a commitment to help the South' 
Vietnamese to continue to defend 
ttiemselves. 

While the U.S. has withdrawn all 
troops, Hanoi has doubled its forces in 
South Vietnam. 

While the U.S. has not effectively 
replaced the arms and ammunition 
consumed during the past year, China 
and the Soviet Union continue to 
supply the Communist forces in quan- 
tity far beyond the truce terms. 

We can reasonably say no more 
U.S. troops. 

But having Americanized a war we 
didn't win, can we in good conscience 
and in our own best interests refuse to 
give economic and military aid to 
enable the South Vietnamese to fight 
the war we left them in? 

That is the kind of question which 
caused the majority of the congres- 
sional delegation, which recently re- 
turned from Saigon and Phnom Penh* 
to say yes, we should give aid. 

Rep. Paul Mcdoskey (R) of Cal- 
ifornia, who sought the GOP presiden- 
tial nomination in 1972 because he 


Mirror of opinion 


The other side of the news 


. At a time when bad news seems 
overpowering, it’s good to take stock 
of what's right with this nation and its 
people. Although the national unem- 
ployment figure of about 8 percent js 
discouraging, an optimlqt might point 
out that a whopping 92 percent of a 
vastly expanded work force, is em- 
ployed. And since there seems to be a 
bedrock 3 to 4 percent unemployment 
in good times, the distressing unem- 
ployment figure is not quite as dire as 
it might sound. — 

All of this may be of slight solace to 
the people who have lost their jobs 
{hiring .the present employment 
squeeze. Even so. Income redistribu- 
tion programs that were unknown a 
few decades ago have softened the 
blow for those who are, hopefully, 
only temporarily out of work. 

And just as it's an ill wind that 
blows no good, the winds of changing 


times are helping some people, re-' 
discover simple pleasures. They are. 
keeping some families closer to the 
hearth. Sellers of games and hobby 
supplies report good business. Librar- 
ies are teeming as people read more. 
"Hard times," depressing as they can 
bei cut through tbeJat of fazicy living . 
and get to the marrow of “getting 
' along" and "making do’’ as anyone 
who scuffled through the depression 
of the 1830s may recall. Small, In- 
expensive pleasure such as a walk 
along the beach may be rediscovered 
by those who may have dropped them 
for $100 weekends at a resort 
And white it may be premature to 
label it good, news, there are signal* 
that the troublesome rate df Inflation 
Is slackening and that food prices will 
not rise as much this year as had beeh 
• predicted. — Santa Barbara (Calif.) 
News-Press 


Readers write 


‘Young Americans’ rights' 


To Tht CMaflan ScMam Mooter. 


thought Mr. Nixon wasn’t withdraw- 
ing from Vietnam fast enough, now 
says he favors sending ammunition, 
food, and medicine. 

Rep. Bella Abzug (D) of New York, 
a long-time opponent of the U.S. role 
In Vietnam, now says she favors at 
least helping with medical supplies in 
order to reduce the killing. 

But most recognize that better first- 
aid won’t reduce fatalities unless 
there Is sufficient mn^nnlHon to 
counter the enemy attacks. 

Mrs. Abzug and Mr. McCloskey and 
the others on the eight- member dele- 
gation were all horrified at the pros- 
pect of a "blood bath" if the Commu- 
nists succeed in taking over in either 
Cambodia or Vietnam. But the purge 
cannot be averted with stethoscopes. 
It can he averted only by providing 
the means of self-defense. That is 
what President Ford Is asking Con- 
gress to do. 

Hundreds of thousands of refugees 
have fled Hanoi to escape living under 
Communist rule. The South Vietnam- 
ese are not fighting to preserve the 
Thieu government. They are fighting 
to preserve their own right to have a 
government by consent of the gov- 
erned and not . a totalitarian regime 
imposed by force. Let us not forget 
thatohe South Vietnamese troops did 
not invade North Vietnam; North 
Vietnamese forces invaded South 
Vietnam. 

Conceivably the South Vietnamese 
may lose their struggle, but it would 
be a double tragedy for them and 
for -Americans — if they failed be- 
cause their Army ran out of am- 

- munition by vote of the Congress of - 
the U.S, 

Obviously the U.S. can’t be the - 
world’s' lone policeman. It shouldn’t 

— and never has been. And as it. 
started to withdraw from Vietnam 
and reduce its military presence 
'elsewhere, the President — with the 
apparent approval of Congress and 
the country — proclaimed .the Guam 
doctrine : instead' of fi ghting others’ 
battles the U.S. would provide mate- 
rial assistance to any nation. which 
demonstrated the resolve to fight for 
itself -to resist aggression. 

That is what the South Vietnamese 
are doing — and with valiant courage. 


I read with interest your recent 
editorial on "Young * Americans’ 
rights" and commend your support at 
the Supreme Court’s decision to fur- 
ther strengthen the often abused 
constitutional rights of our young 
people. 

Your editorial also stated that "leg- 
islative progress" to protect the due 
process of our juvenile citizens was. 
made last year when President Ford 
signed a bill whose provisions to 
Improve the attack on juvenile crime 
Include the establishment of basic 
procedural rights for juveniles. 

This legislation signed Into law by 
the President last September Is the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Act 
Of 1974 (S. 821, P.L. 98-410). This 
measure is the product of a three-year 
bipartisan effort which I have been 
privileged to lead. The act represents 
a federal commitment to provide 
leadership coordination, and a frame- 
work for using the nation’s resources 
to deal with all. aspects of the delin- 
quency problem. The act will be 
administered by a nfew Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention in the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration of the De- 
partment of Justice. 

Unfortunately, the President has 
chosen to . totally eliminate the $125 
milli on Congress authorized for the 
act from his fiscal 1978 budget. Fur- 
thermore, the National Advisory 
Committee on Juvenile Justice, man- 
dated by the act to be formed within 
90 days of its enactment In Septem- 
ber, has yet to be appointed and the 
nomination for the assistant adminis- 
trator of the Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention has not 
been presented to the Senate. 

Few areas of national concern can 
demonstrate the cost effectiveness of 
governmental investment as con- 
vincingly as the prevention and re- 
duction of juvenile crime. I hope that 
the President will reconsider his 
action and' appro v e the funding so 
critically needed for our nation’s 
programs in juvenile justice and 
delinquency p revention. 

It is often said, with much validity, 
that the young people of this country 
are our future. How we cope with 
children in trouble; whether we are 
punitive or constructive, or a degree 
of both, whether we are vindictive or 
considerate, will measure our success 
and will measure the depth of our 
conscience. 

Birch Bay h. Chairman 
Committee on the Judiciary 
Washington UA Senate 


Israel and science . 


To Tha Christen StJBOCB Monitor: 

I have now seen the article "Israel: 
putting science to work” by David F. 
Salisbury. In this article I am quoted 
as saying: "In I960 the Institute was 
planted lh Israel from the outside.” I 
have Indeed said something to tills 
effect, in my address to a group of 
science Writers visiting the Weizmann 
Institute, but I followed this in- 
troductory remark by a review of the 
present situation, stressing the grow- 
ing integration of the institute with 
Israeli industry and Israeli society in 
general. I told of the considerable 
number of 1 ex-institute scientists who 
now hold important positions in Is- 
raeli industrial and public life, and of 
various research projects of practical 
significance now being carried out 
here. 

I am aony Mr. Salisbury has not 
reported my words more fully or 
more nearly in the spirit in which they 
were said. He would have came up 
with a picture' of Israeli science 
somewhat less somber and also closer 
to the-truth. 

Gvir al Goldring 
Chairman of toe Scientific Council 
The Weizmann Institute of Science 
Rehovot, Israel 


Productivity decline? 


ToTho Chrtaten S di ww MwaMof: 

In a recent Monitor there is fea- 
tured a report on the decline of the 
productivity of U.S. workers in 1974. 
The report is based on the change of 
output per .man-hour ; according to 
recent U.S. Labor Department statis- 
tics. The bold headline “Worker pro- 
ductivity . declines,” as well as the 
substance qf the article, suggest that 
in 1974 U.S. labor permitted its job 
. performance to deteriorate, 

Such interpretation is hoi justified 
because output per man-hour mea- 
sures many factors of production, to 
addition to worker productivity. Ih a 
study of productivity to the steel > 
industry R.' Conrad Coc^»er ( "Steel 
and Inflation, Facts vs. Ffotton," US. 
Steel Corp,, New York, i9»)deman- 
strates that change to productivity in 
Steel is affected significaofiy by vnd- 
■urae, capital improvements of facil- 
ities, product variations;; hhproyed 
methods and practices,- qualify of Taw 
materials, quantity of purchased 
goods and services, andemploy ee 
performance rates. Of these factors , 
the demand for steel (vokrme) 'is 
.stated to be -the most - significant 
Since product output per mm-hqur 
figures are subject to suicfa'foffixtoces, ’ 
.the study concludes, “they cannot 
even be used as reflecting a sound 


measure at the labor port&fe^ pro 
ductivity."' 

Similar conclusions 
plicable to most other ra gmanp j ^ 
UA industry. It can. therefore, be 
assumed that recent Labor Depart- 
ment statistics reflect mostly a etn- 
tractlon from MgtocapacUy operation 
rather than a deterioration to wcrk- ; 
era' job performance. 

Ernest W. Voftmami 

Laughlintown, Pa. 


Umber! 

To. Tin QvMan Sot w w B to wter 

For some years the forest product 
industry has been advertistngthattbi 
country has "nearly 75 percent a: 
much timberland as there, was whei 
Columbus first saw the New World.’ 
The ads have been illustrated wit* 
maps suggesting that such agxiculf 
tural-lndustrlal states as IUtaols 
Ohio, and Indiana,, for example, ar 
blessed with all-over forest cover. Itl : 
unfortunate that your special com " 
apondent, T. W. Klenlen, was taken t- 
by this propaganda; because man; 

. people who aren’t taken .to fay gjfi 
advertising and colorful maps wj; : 
believe the normally reliable Manilas 

I haven’t a doubt that the industry 
has a set of definitions and measure 
meats to justify Its 'statement Yet th 
fact is that in Columbaus’s day, whar 
was to become the eastern United 
States, from Maine to Georgia a&r 
west to Mississippi, was one unbrobts 
forest, except for minor strips. q 
interfingering prairie on the west 
ocean beaches, dunes, and salt 
shes on the coast. It Is not so notify __ 
is 75 percent of it. To get. the thn^ 
berland figure up to even 60 pefaeu 1 ^ 
one has to count corn, sOyfoeam^ HQr^ 
skyscrapers as timber. 

Even if true, the figure to derignet 
to hide the amount of timber a 
opposed to timberland. The Appals, 
chians are still forested — but wit^ 
second-growth timber only a Sfaado* 
of what was once there.. And one mum 
count the infamous cut-over northern 
coniferous forests as still forest; bu 
they produce only paper, not lumber. 

' There is a case for the timber 
harvesters; but it Is necessarllj 
weakened by the use at preposterous 
statements. 

Arlington. Va. George Bnpitsa 


Kissinger's oil price • ; • - 

To Ttio Cftrioten ScJonco Mooter '• '• 

Secretary Kissinger ask*' that in- 
dustrial countries agree k fidor 
(somewhere about $7 per totarel, it: 
has been suggested) for newcflwhlch : 
the oil companies hope to flnd outside' 
the OPEC territories. ' ; 

But a floor on oil prices automati- 
cally sets a floor on prices of coal;-: 
electricity, shale oil, low ttdgAmr oti 
from coal, and any otiOT/eoergf 
commodlty, so iong.aa substitution 
among them is posiOUte.Thus an c#L- 
floor high enough to "protect”- toat : , 
Industry would tend also ^ to protect 
other substitutes, which, we : 

know, would be profitable: 'at krwer 
prices. y' . - 

Then there Is the questtrirt of price . 
level. - If for some reaSOh -teices . 
generally (the price level) wpricses of .. 
goods which are power; bpgftf e.g., j 
aluminum, are showinga tendency to ' 
fall, the floor arrangement would, 
make the price adpistafe^ to^ 
difficult than would lto-ythe.‘: case ’ 
without the floor. The stiefctoew of 
m(tivtoualprfees,{rftheprfa»leVel,or' 
possibly and mare unfortunate^.' the : 
inability of price -ratios gencc&fly to : 
adjust to changing demandqrLflqppfe 
relationships wauMhtader^ 
omy’s functioning. 

Suppose, . furthermore, ^ 

OPEC countries are untojtto tomato- • 


price: floor would assure: 

Secretory Kissinger’s elfixf* - 
shore Sup any weakness ItePPEC 1 
. structure; for OPEC c ountr£# would 
have no reasoh to sell betowtbtf fiowv -< 

If some assistance is needeirhylhe t 
oil industry, a direct subsidy .qrbtddfc?'; 
more to the padixL If si>e< 3 al ;iie^p ls - 
afforded the cdL Industry- as ah to-, 
du cement to risk-taking so that risks 

are mtnfmt« Pd L -ttwn thw ^ -nrimpagries ■- 

should be satisfied vrttolqWer profits. .• 
Are theyHkely to agree-totids? 

If ail tiiis becomes too cumberikHne; ; 

one may always go back to odei of the 
tfniver^ty of Chicago's secular saints , 
jtf- JffwriUiwri. (nowadays called con- 
servatism): Henry Simons. He sag- > 
gested that if an industry, for . 
reason, or aitother^regiidres special 
treatment, - careful ' consideration 4 
should be giveix to nationalizing it, for, 
in hteqidido^'d^^ 
too complicated and downright dan- 
gerous as public policy: The alterna- ' 
ttvje of public ownership more : 
: seageaa pubItopofi<^to8imons. 


i* ShtoeyC-Sufrin 

’P rof e s soral BsiesS Economics 


Amherst, Maflfk 


.' Jitters : expressing readers ’ 
. views, m - welcome^ ■ Bach re- 

ceivos ^ditoriid- consideration 
though only a can be 

akT none; individwany 
ac^ to 

crinder&a&ui. 
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